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CONTEMPORARY COMMENTARY 


A series of contributions sponsored by the Unservile State Group 


THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION AS A 


PRESSURE GROUP: II 
By GEORGE ALLEN, Fellow of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford 


I‘ the May number of The Contemporary we saw how the climate of 








opinion built up over the last 13 years has eased the task of the N.F.U. 
leaders in securing the Union’s objectives. We may now look a little 
more closely at the ways in which they have benefited from this situation. 
Since the beginning of the war the Union leaders have maintained a 
deliberate decision to remove agricultural policy as much as possible from 
the arena of party politics. This has proved a wise and most important 
move, giving the Union much wider and friendlier contacts than would 
otherwise have been the case. Before 1939 the Union did on occasions 
run its own candidates in parliamentary elections; otherwise it tended to 
be almost predominantly associated with the Conservative Party, and when 
it gave its blessing on party candidates, as it did occasionally, they were 
usually Conservatives. When Reginald Dorman-Smith, a past-president 
of the N.F.U., became Minister of Agriculture in 1939, it had a strong 
temptation to consolidate its existing Conservative connections. 

Instead, it has built up the widest possible parliamentary links. It worked 
for and has obtained an Inter-Party Committee on Agriculture in the 
House of Commons and uses it as its main source of influence there. It 
has cultivated and brief spokesmen on both sides of the House. In con- 
sequence, it can usually rely on full support from both Conservative and 
Labour spokesmen whenever agricultural policy is being discussed in the 
Commons—for example, in the debate on horticultural tariffs in 1957. If 
the N.F.U. had remained closely associated with the Conservative Party 
during the last 20 years, it might have found that sooner or later agriculture 
would have become more of a party political matter than it now is. By 
maintaining its bi-partisan approach it has done a great deal to ensure 
that any latent urban bias in the Labour Party does not assert itself. 

Some of the more prominent members of the Labour Party may believe 
that the agricultural vote can be won by more agricultural protection, 
but their task in getting appropriate agricultural policies accepted is made 
all the easier because the N.F.U. is not clearly affiliated with the 
Conservative Party and because very skilful briefing over a number of 
years has undoubtedly conditioned many Labour M.P.s to accepting N.F.U. 


S arguments which, in different circumstances, they might have rejected or 


at least examined more critically. For example, if the N.F.U. had so 
Organized its affairs as to appear as a Conservative pressure group, then 
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it might have found that its alleged political bargaining power in rural 
constituencies would have been examined more thoroughly and that the 
Labour Party would have decided before long that the few politically 
marginal agricultural seats should not determine its agricultural policy. 

A second great advantage possessed by the N.F.U. is its direct and 
indirect command over the various kinds of expertise essential for a pressure 
group. It must be credited with making the most of its opportunities in 
building up this supply of expertise. The Union and the marketing boards 
have always been prepared to pay the rate for the job and, if necessary, 
to offer extremely high salaries to secure expert administrators and tech- 
nicians, in some cases experienced ex-civil servants. Accordingly, because 
of the complexity of many of the detailed issues in agricultural policy, the 
Union secures great advantages when dealing with the general public, with 
M.P.’s and the parliamentary parties and with the Ministry of Agriculture. 
In the same way the Union’s opponents generally have suffered because they 
could not command equivalent expertise, whether administrative, political 
or economic, the Egg Marketing Enquiry mentioned last month being a 
noteworthy exception. The marketing boards are a great asset. They are 
in no way directly responsible to Parliament, and through them the N.F.U. 
is able to exert most expert pressure on the Ministry of Agriculture and on 
Parliament without its activities being open to active scrutiny. There is a 
Consumers’ Committee appointed under the Agricultural Marketing Acts 
to keep a check on the activities of the boards. In its report in 1958 the 
Committee made several criticisms of them, but even so it failed to raise 
some important issues and could quite fairly have stated other criticisms 
much more vigorously. One would feel happier if it did not depend for 
its expert advice, as much as it appears to do, on the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Although most farmers still show great loyalty to the Union, its successes 
in the last 20 years must not be allowed to hide the possible internal strains 
and stresses which it may face in the future. Membership of the N.F.U. 
is completely voluntary, it does not attempt to obtain 100 per cent member- , 
ship, and a tighter political organization would be most difficult to secure. 
Yet this rather loose form of political organization may have to cope in 
future with fundamental divergencies of interest among its members, both 
in production and in marketing. 

In production there are two overlapping conflicts of interest: first the 
arable versus the livestock producers, and secondly the large versus the 
small farm. Before the last war the great bulk of the gains from agricultural 
production went to the arable and wealthier farmers. Perhaps this was a 
reasonable division since they were most affected by the slump, but their 
comparative success must be explained in part by the greater effectiveness 
in pressing claims than was shown by the other farming interests. Before 
the war the House of Lords still exerted some important influence on 
agricultural policy, and it has always tended to favour the arable and large 
farm interests. 

It is inevitable that the larger farmers should predominate in the forma- 
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tion of N.F.U. policy and that they would naturally tend to see the main 
issues more in terms of their own problems and interests than in terms of 
those of the more numerous small farmers. At the same time, the 
geographically dispersed membership of the Union creates great difficulties 
in providing such effective organizational checks to ensure that the leaders 
are Closely attuned to the interests of the rank and file. While it is true 
that the N.F.U. seems to have fought hard in recent years to maintain the 
price supports on those products most important to the smaller farmer— 
eggs, milk and bacon—we should not be surprised that it has not, until 
after the recent Small Farms’ Act, shown much interest in proposals for 
directly aiding small farms as alternatives to general price supports which 
aid every producer, whether rich or poor or whether in favoured or 
unfavoured regions. Even though the arable producers and the larger 
farmers and the weaithier districts were probably securing the bulk of the 
benefits of agricultural price supports and potection in the last 20 years, there 
have been considerable general gains all round, and these probably ensured 
that the potential conflicts of interest remained submerged. A great help 
here has been the failure of the literature on agricultural policy to give 
much attention to the division of the benefits accorded to the industry. 

In the last few years there has been some slight change. The more fre- 
quent and more widely heard criticisms of agricultural policy and the 
tougher battles over agricultural price supports and protection and the 
increased pressure on farmers’ incomes seem to be bringing the internal 
conflicts more into the open, even though the strong group loyalty of most 
farmers means that there is, as yet, little serious dissension. 

Since the smaller farms are found predominantly in the west and north, 
and concentrate on livestock production, it is no coincidence that one 
of the most (unsuccessfully) rebellious branches of the N.F.U. is in North 
Devon and that in the last two years there has been a breakaway movement 
in Wales to establish a Farmers’ Union of Wales, admittedly to some extent 
fired by Welsh nationalism. Following the Torrington by-election last year, 
the Government introduced a special programme to aid small farmers, to 
be financed by funds that would otherwise have gone to the general support 
of agriculture. This measure, even though hastily conceived and imple- 
mented, is a reliable pointer to the future developments of policy. It seems 
likely to herald strong controversies within the ranks of the N.F.U. over 
the geographical and product division of agricultural subsidies. If so, the 
unity which, even the Torrington by-election showed, has been maintained 
so far may be effectively disrupted. 

In the early 1930’s there were lively controversies on the desirability of 
marketing boards within the N.F.U. and among farmers generally. Indeed, 
one of the great ironies of agricultural politics during the last 30 years is 
that the marketing board approach seems to have been virtually foisted 
upon a largely dubious or suspicious N.F.U. by administrators in the 
Ministry of Agriculture who saw it as a means of raising the bargaining 
power and the incomes of producers. But these early conflicts apart, 
marketing boards have not yet proved a cause of important disagreement 
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within the N.F.U. The main internal controversy in marketing has con- 
cerned the réle of farmers’ co-operatives. 

Twice there has been open conflict between the interested parties, once 
in the early 1930’s and again a few years ago. In the early 1920's there 
were a limited number of agricultural and horticultural co-operatives, 
brought together in the Agricultural Organization Society which worked 
in parallel with but independently of the N.F.U. This body was wound up 
in 1924 when the N.F.U. undertook to promote co-operative marketing. 
This it did not do, and in the early 1930’s there were protracted con- 
ferences, organized by the Horace Plunket Foundation, between representa- 
tives of the various farmers’ co-operatives, the N.F.U. and of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. Many complaints were made that the 
N.F.U. was not interested in co-operative marketing. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society proposed a closer association between itself and the 
existing farmers’ co-operatives. This idea was not accepted, partly because 
farmers were doubtful of becoming closely linked with a body which existed 
primarily to represent consumers, partly because they were suspicious of 
its socialism and finally because, in the last resort, they thought that farmers 
should stick together at all possible costs. 

Nothing more was done until the end of the war. During the war the 
number of co-operatives increased considerably, especially in the marketing 
of eggs. In 1945 the Agricultural Co-operative Association was established 
with the N.F.U. as one of its founder members. By the early 1950’s the 
N.F.U. was clearly concerned at its small but growing strength, and 
established a competitor, the Farmers’ Central Organization, which, the 
Agricultural Co-operative Association complained, was staffed to a con- 
siderable extent by personnel attracted away from it. After some prolonged 
negotiations, the rival bodies were merged into the Agricultural Co- 
operative Central Association, which was effectively controlled by the 
N.F.U. It really was a shot-gun marriage. The N.F.U. had relied upon 
its greater strength to bring about the merger, knowing that in the last 
resort it could make the first claim on the loyalty of most farmers in the 
co-operatives. 

The number of marketing co-operatives continues to grow slowly and 
steadily, but the N.F.U. still does little to encourage them. Some farmers 
have important trading interests in marketing, particularly in horticultural 
marketing, and probably many of them feel unwilling to give their energies 
to promoting competitors to themselves. Then, the great majority of farmers 
have been told for so long that the only effective way to reduce marketing 
costs or to stabilize prices is by establishing marketing boards; very great 
efforts will be required to make them think in other terms. However, if the 
Government should continue to stand firmly against proposals for additional 
marketing boards, as now seems to be the position, and if farmers, especially 
on the smaller farms, find it increasingly difficult to maintain their present 
prosperity, then there are bound to be greater demands to follow the 
co-operative path of farmers in Holland, Denmark and Sweden. Once 
again we may find that it is only the particular circumstances of the last 
20 years that have enabled the N.F.U. to control or hide conflicts which 
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are latent within its ranks. In this case, however, the disagreements are 
not likely to be so fundamental as over price supports and protection. 
Instead, the effect is likely to be seen in disagreement among the leaders 
at national and county levels, and so in divided purpose and in ineffectual 
policies for some years. 

In 1946 the Government made it quite clear that they would recognize 
no negotiating body representing farmers other than the N.F.U.* The value 
of this privileged position has been seen most clearly in the last two years. 
The Farmers’ Union of Wales, established as a breakaway movement from 
the N.F.U., has claimed direct participation in the Annual Price Review 
and consultation on other aspects of policy. Its requests have been refused 
and probably, but not yet certainly, the handicap will bring about its fairly 
rapid demise. As long as the Government are prepared to maintain this 
closed shop, the N.F.U. will clearly be in a strong position to face any 
disruptive conflicts which may develop between the arable and livestock 
interest or between the small and the large farmers. 

As long as the great majority of farmers all over the country are loyal 
to the N.F.U., the determination of the Government to recognize the N.F.U. 
as their sole negotiating body is probably to be explained simply in terms 
of vote-seeking. To some extent the same explanation must go a long way 
in explaining official attitudes to other aspects of agricultural policy, but 
in these cases we must look elsewhere for part of the answer. We saw 
last month how a climate of opinion had been evolved during the 1930's 
and 1940’s favourable to many of the N.F.U.’s policies. Both politicians 
and administrators would often be supporting policies because they thought, 
rightly or wrongly, that they were either completely or in part correct in 
themselves. To provide but one more example here to those already given 
last month, many administrators had undoubtedly come to think by the 
end of the war that much larger units of operation and centralized control 
in particular marketing industries would lead to the greatest improvement 
in efficiency. These ideas can be seen quite clearly in the Report on the 
Workings of the Agricultural Marketing Acts (the Lucas Report), published 
in 1947. The only real difference between the Lucas Report and the N.F.U. 
concerned the ultimate control of the proposed bodies that were to control 
the distribution of all agricultural produce. The Lucas Report thought in 
terms of a Commodity Commission directly responsible to Parliament, 
while the N.F.U. wished to have marketing boards constituted as they had 
been before the war and responsible to itself. There was no real disagree- 
ment on the means of improving efficiency. 

Perhaps one of the main achievements of the N.F.U. has been to convince 
politicians and the press that there is in Britain a political force which we 
could call the agricultural vote. At the time of the 1955 election we find 
the farming press stressing the N.F.U.’s warnings to both the Labour and 
Conservative Parties of the importance of agricultural policy in politically 
marginal rural constituencies, and after the election we find the Farmer and 


* It is interesting to note that this statement was accepted in Parliament and in the 
national press at the time without any important opposition. 
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Stockbreeder commenting that the Labour Party had “failed to cash in 
on the rural vote with the agricultural policy it put forward.” 

Mr. David Butler, in the Nuffield College Survey of the 1955 General 
Election, commented: ‘Politicians often exaggerate the significance of the 
genuinely agricultural vote and fail to realize that there are few, if any, 
constituencies in which farmers, farm workers and their dependents com- 
prise even a quarter of the electorate.”” Indeed, with a few exceptions such 
as South-West Norfolk where there are hardly any manufacturing industries, 
this agricultural vote is probably quite small. Less than five per cent of 
the working population in Great Britain is engaged in agriculture; even 
including those voters who think their livelihoods indirectly depend on a 
highly prosperous agriculture, probably not more than 15 per cent of 
voters in most rural constituences will have a strong direct and immediate 
vested interest in agricultural policies. 

Most of these “‘agricultural’’ voters will have strong political loyalties 
which are unlikely to be shaken by unpopular changes in agricultural 
policy. For example, with but a few exceptions, farm employees will not 
be influenced in their voting by the effects on their employers’ bank balances 
of an unfavourable Price Review. By now they probably all vote Labour 
except in those areas where the Liberal Party is strong, and if they were to 
vote Conservative it would be in response to policies having nothing to 
do with the land. Similarly, most farmers would be unwilling under almost 
any circumstances to vote Labour; they would regard it as unpatriotic. 
Some might be prepared to shift from the Conservative Party to the 
Liberal Party, but one suspects that the very great majority, no matter how 
much they might grumble, and always excepting some fundamental change 
in agrictultural policy greatly to their financial disadvantage, would still 
vote Conservative. Finally, most of those voters indirectly dependent for 
their livings upon agriculture are probably influenced more by the general 
policies of the Government and of the Opposition than by what they do 
or say for agriculture. 

Some light on the true strength of the agricultural vote and of its ability 
to bluff politicians into believing it stronger than it is, is shed by the 
Torrington by-election in 1958. The Barnstaple branch of the N.F.U. 
passed a resolution calling for a vote against the Government in view of 
the recent Price Review in order to make them change their policy. The 
active campaigning in the constituency of Sir Thomas Dugdale and Mr. 
Tom Williams was evidence that both Conservative and Labour Parties 
regarded the agricultural vote as most important. Yet after the result was 
declared, although many people still think differently and although the 
Government’s prompt reaction in introducing the Small Farm Bill suggests 
they thought differently, the contribution of agricultural discontent to the 
Liberal landslide was small. There was a 25 per cent drop in the Conserva- 
tive vote which in 1955 had been about two-thirds of the total poll, but the 
Daily Telegraph survey immediately after the election showed that only 
for three or four per cent of the voters had agriculture been an important 
issue affecting their decisions. 

Indeed, the attempt of the Barnstaple N.F.U. to secure a protest against 
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the Government was unpopular and unsuccessful. On April 13, 1958, the 
Farmers’ Weekly reported local censures of the Barnstaple branch for its 
action on the grounds that the N.F.U. was non-political. The Farmer and 
Stockbreeder, in its leader of April 1, had already said: ““The Torrington 
by-election has emphasized the folly of attempting to make the Review a 
political issue by censuring the Government; the effect was merely to raise 
a wave of resentment against the agitators,” and goes on elsewhere in the 
same issue: “It might . . . be thought that the seed of the Barnstaple 
resolution would fall on fertile ground. It speaks volumes for the solid 
supra-political thinking and the intense union loyalties of the North Devon 
farmers .. . that the response was cold and unhospitable. Otherwise the 
Liberal vote might have been even larger.” True, in the very same issue 
of the paper we find that the result at Torrington was “‘widely acclaimed 
in this rural constituency as an indictment by North Devon farmers of the 
Government’s agricultural policy,”’ but it seems likely, as the limited in- 
formation of the Daily Telegraph polls suggests, that this comment largely 
reflects traditional misconceptions. 

In the 1955 General Election the Labour Party seems to have geared 
its agricultural policy very much to winning the East Anglian rural con- 
stituencies. As this table shows, many of these are extremely marginal 
seats where a small swing in agricultural opinion might be very important 
and where arable farming, especially grain growing, forms the basis of the 
rural economy: 

AGRICULTURAL AND PARTLY-AGRICULTURAL CONSTITUENCIES 
WITH SMALL CONSERVATIVE _, AGAINST LABOUR IN 


Agricultural Constituencies—majorities less than 6% of votes cast, percentage 
majorities stated: 
Buckingham 2.5, Devizes 5.4, Eye 1.9, Grantham 5.0, King’s Lynn 3.3, Maldon 
1.3, Norfolk South 4.1 and Wrekin 1.3. 
Semi-Agricultural Constituencies—majorities less than 6% of votes cast, percentage 
majorities stated: 
Bedfordshire South 5.6, Gloucestershire South 4.1 and Hitchin 1.9. 
Agricultural and Semi-Agricultural Constituencies—majorities 6-10% of votes 
cast: 
Banbury, Mid-Bedfordshire, Berwick and South Lothian, Bury St. Edmunds, 
on Peterborough, Rutland and Stamford, Stroud, Westbury and 
eovil. 
The proposal to establish a Cereals Commission was the central point in 


the Labour Party policy. It said: “Farmers are being blamed for receiving 
money but the benefit is in fact going largely to middle men” (Farmers’ 
Weekly, April 29), and proposed the Cereals Commission in order to exclude 
this trade by middle men. There were no explicit promises to raise the 
prices of cereals to the levels of a few years earlier, but they were probably 
intended to be implied by the proposal to reintroduce the bulk purchase 
of grains at guaranteed prices. The general secretary of the National Union 
of Agricultural Workers, strongly organized in East Anglia, said that 
“Labour would see to it that farm produce was paid for at a decent price” 
(Farmers’ Weekly, April 29). 

This direct bid for East Anglian agricultural votes does not seem to have 
been particularly successful and we find the farming press commenting on 
the failure of the Labour Party to gain many votes by its agricultural policy. 
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There were a few local swings against the national trend to the Conserva- 
tives. In the Isle of Ely the Conservative member increased his majority 
by only 40 votes, although on a somewhat smaller total poll. In South 
Norfolk the Conservative majority fell by about 1,500, again on a slightly 
smaller total poll and in this case perhaps influenced by the fact that the 
previous Conservative member had been recently expelled from Parliament. 
In North Norfolk the Labour majority increased by about 1,000, the total 
poll again falling slightly, and in South West Norfolk a Conservative 
majority of just over 400 was turned into a Labour majority of just under 
200 with hardly any change in the total poll. In none of these constituencies 
was the net swing of votes to Labour great, and in South West Norfolk the 
Labour candidate probably had the special advantages of being a local 
small farmer and a nonconformist lay preacher. Even allowing for the 
fact that in East Anglia the Labour Party was able to check and even 
reverse the national trend, it seems unlikely that any more than one per 
cent of all those East Anglian voters who supported Labour would have 
voted Conservative but for the agricultural policy advocated by the Labour 
Party. 

Even if we decide to put the floating agricultural vote as high as two per 
cent of all voters where the contest lies mainly between Labour and 
Conservative and somewhat higher when it lies between Conservative and 
Liberal, we find that there are very few rural constituencies where agri- 
cultural policy is likely to play an important part in deciding the final 
outcome. On this two per cent basis there are now at most eight politically 
marginal constituencies where the agricultural vote is anywhere near a 
quarter of the total electorate-—-Buckingham, Devizes, Eye, Grantham, 
King’s Lynn, Maldon, Norfolk South and the Wrekin—now held by the 
Conservatives against Labour, and one held by them against the Liberals, 
North Cornwall. We might perhaps add Bedfordshire South, Gloucester- 
shire South, Hitchin and Yarmouth, but all of these constituencies are at 
least as much urban as they are rural and any shift of votes solely on 
account of agricultural policy might be extremely small in terms of the 
existing majorities. Of course, in a general election every vote counts, 
and if a swing of agricultural opinion reinforces other trends it might have 
an important effect in a somewhat larger number of constituencies. But 
we must remember that under present circumstances it will be deeds, and 
not words, that influence the agricultural vote and that favourable farming 
policies may indirectly involve other actions which will lose many votes. 
Moreover, as it is now unlikely that major changes of agricultural policy 
will be introduced beneficial to all sections of the industry, those deeds or 
promises which may be favourable to, say, East Anglia will involve actions 
and programmes not particularly acceptable to farming interests in the 
west or the north. 

The political and economic successes of the N.F.U. during the last 20 
years are due considerably to the skill with which it has operated as a 
pressure group and to politicians’ fear of an important agricultural floating 
vote. But the influence of a favourable climate of opinion and of an 
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exceedingly sympathetic Ministry of Agriculture must not be under- 
estimated. 

The strong position of the N.F.U. through not having to face a con- 
sistent and coherent body of opposing ideas, meaningful both in terms 
of economic efficiency and of social justice, is highlighted by the experience 
of the Lancashire cotton industry during the iast few years. The Lancashire 
cotton bloc has probably been able to exert as much political pressure as 
the N.F.U.—or even more. The Rochdale by-election showed that. Over 
the last 20 years, however, both theory and experience have shown us that 
an efficient and socially fair way of dealing with declining manufacturing 
industries is to provide alternative employment opportunities in the area 
where they are located and not simply to bolster them up by various forms 
of permanent protection. The cotton lobby has faced coherent and widely 
accepted ideas which seem to have had at least as much influence as 
marginal votes in explaining why its demands for outright protection have 
largely failed. 

The N.F.U. cannot expect to be as successful in future as it has been 
since 1939. It now has to deal with a Ministry of Agriculture less kindly 
disposed than it was, and the policies it supports are now being subject 
to much more rigorous criticism and investigation. Three steps are perhaps 
necessary to maintain and extend these checks and balances: 


1. Many of the opponents of the N.F.U. must recognize that some of its 
objectives are in the national economic interest and that others command wide 
support on grounds of social justice. If their voices are to be heard more widely, 
they must cease to base their opposition to the N.F.U. on an economic liberalism 
which would have seemed more appropriate a hundred years ago. Guaranteed 
floor prices intended to restrict short-term fluctuations will increase the efficiency 
of agriculture and should not be confused with support prices intended to raise 
farmers’ incomes perpetually above what they would obtain in the free market. 
By no means all of the activities of the agricultural marketing boards are against 
the general economic interest, and the opposition to them will need to be much 
less dogmatic if it is to command wide support. Finally, one cannot ignore 
the very real problems of income distribution between agriculture and the rest 
of the economy in a free international market which were touched on last month. 

2. There should be less secrecy in the formulation of agricultural policy; 
the egg marketing enquiry a few years ago has provided a useful precedent. 
As far as possible all proposals for fundamental changes in agricultural policy, 
such as an increase in horticultural tariffs, should be considered in public and 
not behind closed doors in governmental departments. There is, indeed, a great 
deal to be said for a permanent standing commission on agricultural policy 
independent of the Ministry of Agriculture, as well as for fundamental changes 
in the organization and financing of the Provincial Agricultural Economic Service 
to ensure that it gives much more of its time to issues of agricultural policy 
and less to the not particularly valuable Farm Management Survey. 

3. A full enquiry into the influence of the agricultural vote in rural con- 
stituencies should be undertaken to see how far agricultural policy is likely to 
determine the political complexion of the Government. 


A COMMENT 


By PETER SELF, 
Lecturer in Public Administration, London School of Economics 


| CG Farmer ALLEN makes some interesting points about the National 





Farmers’ Union and about agricultural policy-making generally. I 
am in agreement with many of his conclusions. In this comment I 
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want to take up two points which seem to me to deserve further considera- 
tion, although I shall not be able here to attempt more than a very sketchy 
analysis.* First 1 want to say a little more about the sources of the power 
wielded by the National Farmers’ Union, and to consider whether it is 
really so effective a “pressure group” as Allen maintains. Secondly I want 
to consider some wider points about the formation of public opinion on 
agricultural matters and the desirable limits of what may be described 
(without necessarily implying condemnation) as pressure group politics. 

I may as well start at the point where Allen leaves off—the ‘farmers’ 
vote”. Is it really, as he maintains, a rather insignificant political prize? 
The number of constituencies where agricultural employment is important 
is quite considerable. There are 49 constituencies in Britain where male 
agricultural employment accounts for over 25 per cent of total male employ- 
ment and 110 constituencies where it accounts for more than 15 per cent. 
In all these constituencies, particularly the first group, the views of 
“‘agriculture’—supposing agriculture to have a collective view—are of 
undeniable political significance. After all, the general prosperity of the 
countryside and its market towns, and the welfare of many local service 
trades and linked industries, still hinges to a considerable degree upon the 
prosperity of agriculture itself. 

But, it may be objected, agriculture does not think or vote politically 
as an entity. I agree, but I also think that Allen simplifies agricultural 
politics unduly. He asserts that nearly all farm workers already vote Labour 
and that nearly all farmers vote Conservative and will continue to do so, 
because any other course (save possibly to support the Liberals) would 
appear “‘unpatriotic’’. I do not believe either proposition. In the eastern 
counties, where agricultural workers’ organization started and has always 
been fairly strong, most farm workers do habitually vote Labour (a fact 
which helps to explain Labour's strong support in the Norfolk consti- 
tuencies), but over most of Britain farm workers are not highly unionised 
and many (possibly a majority) either vote Conservative for traditional 
reasons or do not vote at all. 

On the other hand, a number of the smaller and poorer farmers already 
support Labour. It is noticeable how the Conservative vote drops in hill 
farming and other marginal or poor agricultural areas. Admittedly this 
trend is still a slight one, but it might easily grow. After all, British farmers 
are extremely diverse in terms of income, education, social status and way 
of life: why should they remain homogeneous in their politics? According 
to the 1951 Census there are 536,000 agricultural holdings in the U.K., 
but only 44,000 exceed 150 acres and only 180,000 exceed 50 acres. There 
are very large numbers of smallholders, of part-time farmers, and of small 
family farmers whose standards and ways of life resemble farm workers 
and are quite unlike those of the larger and much more prosperous farmers 
* Fuller analysis is contained in a forthcoming book, The Farmers and The State, 


by myself and Herbert Storing. 

+ The National Union of Agricultural Workers claims 150,000 members, but many 
are not full-time farm workers. The Transport and General Workers’ Union 
also has an agricultural section, but it is a reasonable guess that less than half 
of the 450,000 full-time workers in England and Wales are unionised. 
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who are operating what amounts to large or medium-sized businesses. In 
terms of production the bigger farmers count a great deal, but they have 
relatively few votes. 

Here surely, as with the unorganized farm workers, is a big potential 
field for Labour recruitment. That it is still untapped can be seen from 
the still strongly dominant position of Conservatism in rural constituencies. 
Of the 110 constituencies mentioned above in which agricultural employ- 
ment exceeds 15 per cent, 95 are Conservative, 11 Labour and four Liberal. 
The Labour and Liberal seats are concentrated in the Celtic highlands, 
and in England itself 76 out of 80 constituencies are Conservative. Most of 
these can still be regarded as “‘safe’’ seats, which emphasises my point that 
rural England is still a Conservative stronghold and indispensable to that 
party’s fortunes. 

Allen rightly points out that there are only a limited number of marginal 
constituencies in which a sudden swing of the agricultural vote itself could 
benefit Labour. It is most unlikely that Labour could return to power 
simply on the backs of discontented farmers. But such electoral analysis is 
apt to miss the point that a general long-term swing of rural opinion away 
from Conservatism to a more open or evenly divided balance would be a 
major political change. Such a change could not occur simply through a 
shift in the votes of farmers themselves; but the farmer with his ingrained 
Conservatism is surely a significant barometer to the state of rural opinion 
generally. If he can be wooed from his traditional allegiance then many 
seats, including a number that are not at present marginal, might also fall. 
At any rate, it is easy to understand the temptation to reason in such 
terms; and easy, too, to see that an effective breach in the rural stronghold* 
is a possibility to gladden Labour (and Liberals, too), while the very idea 
must be a nightmare to the Conservatives, though on the whole they are 
too complacent to take it seriously as yet. 

There is another significant point about the possibility of a rural political 
swing—it could only happen once. Once rural political opinion became 
more evenly balanced, there would be little point in making outsize bids for 
the farmers’ favours, since further gains or losses would be relatively small 
and would resemble those to be had from slight shifts of opinion in any 
other smallish sectional group. But under present conditions the prize to 
be taken or defended is much larger, and that in an evenly-weighted political 
Situation can seem important. My conclusion is that the importance of 
the ‘farmers’ vote’”” may have been overstated—in statistical terms, their 
voting power is undeniably very small—but it is a more significant factor 
than Allen maintains. It may also be true that discontented farmers would 
be as likely to turn Liberal as Labour, but that cannot be known. 

Next I would lay still greater stress than Allen does on the privileged 
consultative status of the N.F.U. The best example is the Annual Price 
Review. Ever since 1945 Union and Ministry of Agriculture have devoted 
* Of course not all the 110 constituencies mentioned above are predominantly rural. 

At least half contain a substantial volume of industrial or railway employment, 


but in these cases the support of the “rural end” of the constituency is still more 
vital to the Conservative interest. 
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a large part of their energies to this annual affair, and they (or rather the 
Union and the Cabinet, which takes the ultimate decision) are under strong 
accumulated pressures to come to terms. The ultimate decision on farm 
prices and subsidies belongs, of course, to the Government, yet from the 
beginning it has been customary for the Union to give some kind of 
endorsement to the final settlement. On the few occasions when it has not 
done so, a political row has quickly blazed up, fanned by the discontent 
of Union branches and by the keenness of the Opposition (whatever its 
colour) to exploit the Government’s discomfort. On each of these occasions 
the Government of the day have been prepared to extend an olive branch 
which the Union has accepted. The 1944 “‘broken pledge”’ row led to the 
initiation of the price review machinery; the 1946 conflict over special price 
review procedure (soon after Labour had come to office) ended in Govern- 
ment concessions which were a source of embarrassment later, and the 
1956 dispute over milk prices was resolved (if only temporarily) by the 
Agriculture Act of 1957 with its limitations upon permitted changes of price 
“emphasis”. 

The Union’s whole strategy since 1945 has been built around its intimate 
administrative contacts with the Government of the day, contacts which 
were nourished originally (as Allen points out) by the weakness and 
dependence of the old Ministry of Agriculture. Its political neutrality was 
a useful corollary which the Union stumbled on almost by chance through 
discovering that Labour acted not as a lion but an almost sacrificial lamb 
when put to the test over agricultural matters. The Union has certainly 
maintained good though rather formal relations with Parliament, but it 
has never wanted M.P.s to interfere (even helpfully) in its dealings with 
Government, unless it feels severely frustrated. It prefers to appear com- 
pletely “above politics”, and to operate as a sort of junior partner of 
Government, forging mutual policies in the national interest. It does not 
follow today that because an M.P. is a member of the N.F.U. he will act 
as its agent; as a matter of fact, the contrary is sometimes the case. 

Does all this mean that the Union is a singularly successful as well as 
an enterprising pressure group? I am not so sure about this conclusion. 
The fact that rationing and severe food shortages continued from 1940 
to 1954 needs to be remembered. We still are living in the aftermath of 
this long period, when the Union’s position was enormously strengthened 
by the real and pressing need for more production. The reputation of 
Ministers of Agriculture turned first and foremost on whether they got 
such production; and Cabinets tended (particularly Labour ones who 
realised their ignorance about agriculture and did not take time to remedy 
it from independent sources) to rely very heavily upon the Union's 
co-operation. The Union has a very comprehensive coverage of British 
farmers, and its links with Government have also strengthened its coverage 
and its internal authority. 

Since 1954 the Union has perhaps become less influential, as is illustrated 
by the greater willingness of Governments to forgo its approval, but in 
the light of the universally weakened economic position of farmers it must 
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still be accounted a powerful body. I think two linked factors explain this. 
One is its built-in consultative position, the other is the background in- 
fluence of the farmers’ vote. With whatever logic, Labour is wooing the 
farmer and the Conservatives must perforce try to retain the warmth of a 
traditional liaison. A Government which broke the close ties with the 
Union which are typified by the price review would be swiftly charged 
with “‘betraying” the farmers in the same way as occurred after the 1914- 
1918 war, and some at least of the charge would stick. This is not an 
exhilarating prospect. 

All the same, the Union’s sources of strength are somewhat precarious. 
Even less than the Government could it afford a severance of the price 
review and other ties on which its strategy and prestige have hinged. Its 
few political irruptions have been successful, but too frequent or too severe 
disagreements with Government would be self-defeating. If basic economic 
forces continue to move against the British farmer, any Government’s 
capacity to risk the farmers’ wrath will grow stronger. As to the farmers’ 
vote, that, as already noted, is a real influence—but if the party contest 
became less equal or if Labour wearied of its quest (either of which events 
could happen), its importance would be greatly discounted. 

In conclusion, I want to touch briefly on a wider theme. Much of our 
thinking about interest groups is either unduly condemnatory (the traditional 
view) or unduly complacent (a more recent one). The latter viewpoint 
insists, probably quite rightly, that such groups perform a necessary 
function, but that is not the end of the matter. It is desirable (1) that their 
claims should be subject to critical and intelligent scrutiny; (2) that they 
(the groups themselves) should press their interests intelligently and 
moderately. Is either condition fulfilled in this particular case? 

I do not quite follow Allen’s rather recondite criticisms about agricul- 
tural economists. Doubtless the status of the provincial advisory economists 
is unsatisfactory and should be changed, but the economists whose 
views on the subject are most widely known (such as Professor Nash, 
E. M. H. Lloyd and Colin Clark) are far from tender to sectional agricul- 
tural claims. I would even have thought that economists in this field rather 
enjoy the sort of pin-pricking which dramatic critics direct at the theatre, 
and possibly Allen may be piqued that their audience is not wider! 
Pleasantries apart, I suggest that the non-economic reasons for supporting 
agriculture weigh with many people both in and out of politics far more 
than he appreciates. There is in Britain much nostalgia about farming and 
the soil, which may be misdirected but is not necessarily foolish or pointless. 
There are the strategic arguments for agricultural aid which may be out- 

dated but still persist. Above all there is the social case for helping the 
smaller farms. Economically speaking, many small farmers might be better 
off the land, but there is sympathy for their attachment to their heritage, 
admiration for their sterling qualities, and willingness to aid them rather 
than shift them—-which to date has meant a policy of rather indiscriminate 
aid to agriculture generally. 

In modern Britain the political parties have become the catalysts of 
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conflicting social claims and values. They have not performed this function 
very well for agriculture. Labour’s bias for planning makes it (at least 
theoretically) much too protectionist towards agriculture—for what other 
result could emerge from its insistence on assured markets for another bout 


of agricultural expansion? In any event, far too few people in the Labour | 





| 


Party have developed an interest in agriculture, and its ideas on the subject | 


have shown little originality and an unreflective wish to please. Conserva- | 
tives showed some imagination in their recent small farmers’ scheme, but | 


they are temperamentally disinclined to institute the far-reaching reforms | 


which agriculture requires in order to flourish. Liberals have not shaken 
off the ghost of the Manchester School sufficiently to produce a policy 
which does something to help British farmers without sacrificing consumers 
or mulcting taxpayers unduly. 

The Union itself has not been so extravagant in its claims as some people 
assume. In recent years it has learned a certain moderation—a certain 
respect for unpalatable “considerations of national interest’’—as a necessary 
condition of participating in the making of public policy. Also its leaders 
share in a social ethos which (in Britain) is still unsympathetic to extreme 
sectionalism, which is an important point. 

All the same the Union’s status is not a satisfactory one. By coming to 
rely so closely upon Government support it has in my view lost a large 
part of the incentive to develop schemes of agricultural self-help. Allen’s 
history of the stagnation of the co-operative movement is a good illustration 
of this point. By getting so entwined with governmental machinery, it has 
(again in my view) weakened its function as the forum for farming opinion. 





} 


| 


The power of its leadership has been increased. If they do a deal with the | 


Government (say, over a marketing scheme) then their followers cannot 
easily consider or criticize the scheme’s intrinsic merits, for the alternative 
(it may seem) is no scheme at all. The history of egg marketing bears out 
this point. 

In brief the institutional framework for agricultural policy-making needs 
alteration. The “partnership”? between Government and Union has long 


been too close and could be sensibly relaxed to both sides’ advantage. That | 


would help farmers generally to undertake more things for themselves 
through their union, or if their union will not respond through other 
organizations; and it would aid the Ministry of Agriculture and Food to 
tackle such thorny subjects as small farm problems more effectively. (This 
Ministry has the advantage over its predecessor of being less beholden 
to agriculture because of its parallel responsibilities to food consumers). 
Such developments together with less absorption over the farmers’ vote 
might also aid more intelligent political thinking from the parties. Interest 
groups have a place in agricultural policy-making as in every sphere of 
Government, but it is not the place they occupy at present. Leibniz was 
wrong. In the political sphere at least there is no natural or automatic 
harmony of interests. A sound balance has to be created and protected. 
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NURI, NASSER AND THE MIDDLE EAST 
OR years conflicting loyalties in the Middle East have baffled those 
accustomed to the simpler pattern of European affairs. Arab against 
Jew, Hashimite against Saudi Arabian, was the form between the 
wars. Later Lebanon, struggling for neutrality, and Jordan, a kingdom split 
between Palestinian and Bedouin, blurred the issue; and where changes 
have always been swift and unpredictable we might have been ready for 
the new alignment of today. But we were not. Arabists with long experi- 
ence of Iraq, working in the country until the last hour before the revolution, 
have confessed their astonishment at the pattern of loyalties in 1959. The 
revolution itself they could either guess or predict with varying emphasis. 
But I have yet to meet the Englishman who foresaw that eight months 
after the death of Nuri as-Said, Iraq and the United Arab Republic would 
be conducting a war of mutual recrimination as bitter as anything in the 
previous 40 years; and that is saying quite a lot. 

For myself the confusion has a particular significance. For the past three 
years, as I pieced together the life of Nuri for the biography which has 
now been published*, it became apparent that between him and President 
Nasser was a deep and personal antipathy which effectively prevented Arab 
unity from ever looking near achievement. From the evidence at my 
disposal the limitation on Egypt’s membership of the Baghdad Pact was 
not so much a matter of a different political outlook as Nasser’s fear of 
losing the leadership of the Middle East. No Pact was large enough to 
include these two men in harness together. As Arabs they shared only one 
interest; their hatred of Israel. Yet even here there was a gulf between 
them. For whereas Nasser has repeatedly used the existence of Israel as 
his short cut to leadership and popularity, for Nuri the creation of an 
Israeli State was the frustration of his life’s work. 

Nor are the contributions to the cause of Arab unity made by these 
two men in any way comparable. President Nasser has had at his constant 
disposal the mirage of Western Imperialism; and with his keen sense of 
publicity he has used it to great effect. In contrast Nuri was unconscious 
of western malice or intention. For him the west in general and Great 
Britain in particular were to be used or avoided, according to the services 
they could render to his country and the Arab world. Ever since he had 
experienced an Arab’s frustration as a young officer in the Turkish Army 
he had dreamed and schemed for Arab unity. From 1910 until the outbreak 
of war in 1914, ‘‘al Ahad’’ (the Covenant) was the secret vehicle for the 
struggle, to be followed by the war years when, with a Turkish price on 
his head, he led his Arabs through the grim hazards of a desert campaign 
all the way from Jeddah to the Turkish frontier. So far as Arab unity was 
concerned, Nuri learnt his diplomacy the hard way, shaping and directing 
the caprices of history in so far as it was within his power to do so. Nasser 
in contrast has had but to wait on events and success has come to him 
as ripe fruit falls from the tree. 

Whether or not Nuri could have won the day had he grasped the 
’ oo of Lord Birdwood’s book is Nuri as-Said, published by Cassell, 30s.— 
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significance of the use of the radio as a weapon will never be known. Those 
near to him are emphatic that he persistently ignored their advice. If others | 
exploited the lie he would not descend to their level. His schemes for the 
development and welfare of his country would one day pay a self-evident 
dividend. Meanwhile he was content to wait. 

Others maintain that unless he had been prepared to propagate Arab | 
nationalism in the same strident tones as were successfully used by his 
opponents, no mere volume of words over the air, or periodical television 
appearances, would have been of any avail. Nasser always had something 
to sell while Nuri was empty-handed. Those who have experienced the 
manner in which the bazaars accept the spoken word on the café radio 
could point out that since the Iraqis seldom heard their Prime Minister 
stating his own case they had no alternative but to hear and be influenced 
by rival leaders. For such reasons we shall never know the truth. 

But now that the old leader has left the stage, I find myself wondering if 
some vague reconciliation is not demanded by the circumstances of today. 
A concession to a “might have been’’ is surely not unworthy of Nasser’s 
leadership, and could, if handled with diplomacy and human understanding, 
even be an inspiration for the future. Few as were the points of agreement 
between these two men in the past, in the spring of 1959 there is a common 
focus for all who claim still to believe in the purpose and reality of an 
Arab nation. For Nuri Pasha the rising tide of Communism in later years 
amounted to an obsession. The Communists and the Zionists; somehow 
his mind linked them in an association which was not too logical when it 
came to a detailed explanation. But whereas the Zionists eventually proved 
beyond his control the Communists never had a chance so long as he was 
in power. And it is in that knowledge that it is not unnatural to suppose 
that his spirit could be with us today counselling a new unity in face of a 
challenge to both Arabs and Islam. 

For signs are not lacking that at last Moslem opinion has been shocked 
into protest at the new godless social order which threatens to subvert the 
traditions of the prophet. Nuri, though never strictly conventional in 
ordering his life as a Moslem, was at heart deeply religious; and his 
wedding gift of the Koran to his daughter-in-law was no mere gesture of 
pious intention. It would seem that today Nasser is equally conscious of 
the challenge. For the first time the Mullahs in Cairo have been fierce in 
their denunciation of the Communists. Thus, where personal antagonism 
governed the motives of Nasser and Nuri in life, the bond of religion may 
prove more enduring now that Nuri has passed on. 

As for General Kassem, it is becoming increasingly apparent that in no 
way does he measure up to the standard of leadership set by either Nasser 
in our own time or Nuri in the past. From a distance it would seem that | 
if he is not a Communist he must be a very weak man. In eight months | 
he appears to have given his people exactly nothing in terms of the specious | 
promises of the revolution. Instead, fear of intimidation and the police- 
man’s knock at the door govern life for the few men of substance not in | 
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prison, while in the streets the mob dictates to the Government at its will. 
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It is fair to claim that at the time any man of judgment would have 
predicted that within six months of July 14, 1958, Iraq would have 
been a third arm of the U.A.R. As dawn broke on that fateful morning 
of the revolution the photographs of Nasser were peddled on the streets at 
just twice the price of Kassem’s equally photogenic features. What then 
happened to confound the experts? The natural desire of Iraqis to control 
their own affairs without outside interference certainly acted as a cold 
douche for those who impulsively pressed an immediate union with the 
U.A.R. But deeper than this was a negative condition—merely the fact 
that Britain did not interfere. So long as the charges of western imperialist 
design could be made, the prospects for Egypt in Baghdad were rosy. 
Once western interest ceased to be noticeable the charges became damp 
squibs; and in the event both the U.A.R. and Iraq had to look for more 
substantial arguments as the background to Arab unity than western 
imperialism. Thus it was that in a political vacuum the Communists moved 
into Iraq. 

If it be true that we have demonstrated our desire to avoid political 
compromise, surely the chance is presented for Great Britain and President 
Nasser to approach the problem of Communist penetration together from 
a fresh start? The ways and means of redeeming Iraq may be tortuous 
and long. But it would be pleasant to contemplate a reconciliation one day 
between the age-old kingdoms of the Nile and Euphrates. Conversely, 
if Iraq is now beyond redemption it is more than ever wisdom to have 
friends in Egypt. Yet another new look to the flexible loyalties of the 
Middle East is, in my belief, not incompatible with nostalgic memories of 
friends in Iraq who have passed away. 

BIRDWOOD 


A PLAN FOR ARAB REFUGEES 


T last we have a detailed plan for solving the most acute political 

and human problem of the Middle East, the settlement of the near 

million refugees who fled before and during Israel’s War of In- 
dependence, 1948, from what is now the territory of Israel, and who are 
under the care of a special United Nations Agency for Relief and Works. 
That problem has poisoned the relations between Israel and the Arab 
States for more than ten years, and made it impossible to bring the Arabs 
to negotiate any terms of peace, despite the declared intention in the 
Armistice Agreements of 1949 that they were a prelude to that end. The 
plan comes from America, from an Institute for Mediterranean Affairs 
which has been formed for this purpose in the first instance. The founders 
were deeply exercised by the urgency of a solution of the problem, because 
the mandate of the United Nations Agency for the refugees expires in 
1960. A warning was given at the last General Assembly by an American 
delegate that the Government of the United States—which bears the major 
part of the very considerable budget of the Agency for feeding and 
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maintenance of the million—is unwilling after ten years to pour more 
millions of dollars indefinitely into a bottomless and ever-increasing pit 
for relief. That can only lead to permanent pauperization and de- 
moralization. 

The Institute is a non-political, non-denominational body, composed of 
academic persons and publicists, who have a special knowledge of the 
Middle East. Some are Jews, some Christians, a few Orientals. There can 
be no doubt about their goodwill. They make a new approach to the 
problem, which has been bedevilled by partisan passions and emotions, with 
a determination to find a solution which shall be both just and manageable. 
Whereas a good civil servant, it is said, finds a difficulty for every solution, 
they look in the opposite direction, convinced that the difficulties have been 
greatly exaggerated and that, “‘as soon as one dares to measure the vastness 
of the economic magnitudes, they shrink into the realm of the manageable.” 
Broadly, the project of the panel of experts appointed by the Institute 
proposes that every Arab refugee shall be offered, if he had a home in 
Israel territory in 1948, the choice of repatriation or of settlement in an 
Arab country, and if he had not that home, a choice of settlement between 
different Arab countries. In either case he should receive adequate com- 
pensation for any property he abandoned and an adequate sum for a fresh 
settlement. 

Before setting out the details of the report and its proposals, we must 
explain the origin and dimensions of the problem as it was first created 
and as it is today. During the last six months of the Palestine Mandate 
there was civil war between Jews and Arabs; and the majority of the 
Arabs in Israel’s territory fled, leaving their property, and confident that 
they would return with the victorious Arab armies. In his last report, 
November, 1948, Count Bernadotte, the mediator of the United Nations, 
drew the attention of the General Assembly to the serious condition of 
these fugitives, which already called for relief action. Estimating the 
number at 350,000, he urged that those who wanted to return, and were 
willing to live at peace with the Jews, should have the right, and the others 
who did not choose to return should be compensated for their property. 
He was murdered by Jewish terrorists before his report was considered; 
but the Assembly, in December, 1948, adopted a resolution which embodied 
his recommendation, and set up a Conciliation Commission that, among 
other tasks, should implement it. Since that time the number of refugees 
has continually increased, partly by the pressures of the War of Indepen- 
dence, partly by the high birthrate of the refugees in the camps, partly 
because many Arabs, though not technically fugitives from Israel, have to 
be maintained by the Agency, and partly because the ration card of a 
refugee is treated as a kind of passport, and once a refugee, always a 
refugee. The number under the care of the United Nations Agency today 
is nearly 950,000. 

After the Armistice, agreements between Israel and the Arab States 
were made, the Conciliation Commission convened at Lausanne a confer- 
ence of representatives of Israel and the Arab States, and tried to obtain 
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some agreement about repatriation and resettlement. They failed, and 
every attempt that has been made in the last ten years has also failed. An 
Economic Survey Commission, which was appointed in 1949 by the United 
Nations to report on economic development of the Middle East, and was 
directed to give particular attention to the reintegration of the refugees 
into the life of the area on a self-maintaining basis, came unanimously to 
the conclusion that they should be resettled permanently, and that immedi- 
ately public works should be undertaken in the countries of refuge which 
would give the able-bodied refugees employment. 

The Arab political leaders, however, and the refugees themselves, have 
been resistant to employment and resettlement, and have claimed that 
their repatriation must be a precondition of peace negotiations. Meantime 
Israel has received an immigration of Jews, largely from the Arab countries, 
which exceeds the number of Arabs who fled; and the immigrants have 
occupied the villages and the urban quarters, the fields and the pastures, 
of the fugitive Arabs. The Government of Israel has repeatedly declared 
to the United Nations its desire to help resettlement by payment of com- 
pensation for the Arab property of which it disposed. At one time it offered 
to find a place for 100,000 of the refugees, particularly with a view to 
reuniting families which were divided, and it has in fact admitted some 
35,000. 

The report of the Mediterranean Institute first disposes of arguments 
that are not pertinent to the solution, such as who is to blame for the 
present plight of the refugees, the historic rights of Jews or Arabs to 
Palestine, the number of genuine refugees from Israeli Palestine. They put 
aside also objections that are not immediate, such as the economic develop- 
ment of the Middle East. Then they examine the present distribution of the 
near million. Four-fifths of them are inside Arab Palestine, that is, the parts 
of mandated Palestine which are included now in the Kingdom of Jordan, 
and the Gaza Strip, occupied by the Egyptians. The remaining one-fifth 
are in Lebanon and Syria. 200,000 Arabs are living in Israel and are not 
refugees. “Coming back home” can mean only return to the territory 
which is Israel, and not return to their former village. 

Coming to the detailed plan, they lay down the premise that it must be 
acceptable both to the refugees and to Israel, it must provide for full 
compensation to every Arab refugee for the value of the property left by 
him in Israel, and to the Jewish immigrants from Arab countries whose 
property was confiscated. It must not appear to any nation to threaten its 
existence or its borders. They estimate the cost of settlement of 160,000 
Arab families, who need assistance, at $400,000,000. That is on the basis 
of $2,500 a family, which is more liberal than the estimate of the United 
Nations Agency. The possible sources of that fund are the United Nations, 
the United States, Israel, and the Arab League—from the oil revenues. 
A new agency of the United Nations should be established for rehabilitation 
and resettlement—a second UNRRA—and should work out specific pro- 
jects for the areas where refugees can be placed. The agency should be 
composed on the same lines as the Mixed Armistice Commissions set up 
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by the agreements of 1949, an equal number of representatives of the 
Arabs and of Israel, and an independent officer of the United Nations as 
president. That proposal assumes goodwill on the part of the Arab States 
and Israel; and that is the crux of the problem. Recognition, however, is 
growing that a positive solution on these lines must be found, and the 
Institute believes that this is the moment for optimism backed by persuasion. 

It is a sound principle of the report that resettlement should be carried 
out over a period of ten years; and it would be possible during that time 
to revise it if any part were found impracticable; if, for example, Israel’s 
fear of a mass fifth column of repatriated refugees should prove to be 
justified. 

In the first three years the aim should be to settle 200,000 persons. The 
panel assume—perhaps too hopefully—that most of the refugees will choose 
resettlement outside Israel among their kith and kin. Those who are in 
Jordan—and they are the bulk—are citizens of that kingdom, and a large 
number are already integrated and active in the economic and political life. 
Those who are in Syria and the Lebanon are also largely integrated into 
the economy, and it is improbable that they will want to be dislocated 
again. For the 200,000 in the Gaza Strip a new home must be found. It is 
argued that those who choose to return to Israel would tend to be those 
who would fit into the kind of society which has been built there, and would 
not be filled with animosity. Moreover, since the countries involved would 
undertake to co-operate, to the extent of providing land for settlement 
projects, the alleviation of tension should discount the danger of a fifth 
column. The refugees, whether repatriated or resettled, would be assured 
of equal rights of citizenship. 

The United Nations agencies would have the task of putting fairly and 
squarely before the individual refugees and the groups the true conditions 
in the different countries of settlement between which they would choose. 
They should continue that educational activity during the ten years period of 
settlement. They may have the help in this task of voluntary bodies of good- 
will. It would also be their function to raise funds from the different 
sources. The total sum required is not formidable, particularly as it would 
be paid over a period of ten years; it is not much greater than the sum 
spent during the last ten years on relief for the refugees. 

The report concludes with the reflection that “hatred is not eternal. 
A solution conceived in justice can dissolve hostility and create a new 
climate for eventual co-operation. What is needed is to dispel the dis- 
couragement and intimidation born of an exaggeration both of the vastness 
of the problem and of the immovability of the resistance to any solution. 
Whichever party involved would take the initiative in bringing about the 
establishment of a repatriation and resettlement administrations 
would perform an act of effective service for humanity, for security and 
for peace.” It was certainly a public service of the Institute to prepare 
and publish these positive proposals that are based on good sense and 
humanity. 

NORMAN BENTWICH 
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WALTER ULBRICHT 


INCE the West will soon have to treat with Walter Ulbricht, it is as well 

to examine this 66-year-old goatee-bearded materialist whose psychotic 

personality might baffle the Foreign Office. Here are two typical 
arguments he recently advanced: ‘‘Confederation of the two Germanys is 
quite feasible. What we need is a new approach. To demand free elections 
first is to put the cart before the horse. Surely the colonists of the early 
America did not have an election before they formed themselves into 
states. First they consolidated their society, then they called for elections. 
What’s more, you get a small state like Maine sending two senators to 
Washington, no less than a populous state like California. By the same 
token the German Democratic Republic (the east zone) can send an 
equivalent number of representatives to an all-German forum though its 
population may only number a third (it is actually less than a third) of the 
Federal Republic.” There are many flaws in this argument, but Ulbricht, 
as usual, is in dead earnest. 

Let us examine another statement which is bound to cause puzzled frowns 
in the Foreign Office since it is pre-packaged and rigid. On March 14 last 
year the Mayor of East Berlin, Friedrich Ebert, son of a distinguished 
German President, declared: ‘‘We have to respect the Four Power status 
of Berlin—whether it suits us or not. The military and the diplomacy of 
the USSR place a high premium on it.” But even as he was speaking, 
Ulbricht schemed to lift the Four Power agreement out of its rusty hinges. 
Twenty-four hours after Ebert’s soothing statement, he sent the Mayor’s 
deputy, Waldemar Schmidt, to a mass demonstration, where, speaking with 
the authority of his master’s voice, he smote Ebert hip and thigh. ‘‘It has 
become a fashion in West Berlin to speak of a Four Power status. What 
these gentlemen forget is that the Berlin Agreement is but one of the 
provisions of Potsdam, the spirit of which has been flagrantly violated 
by the West. Viewed in this light of international law the West has forfeited 
its right to garrison troops in the city.”” Where Khrushchev had fumbled 
for a policy he now saw the light. Ulbricht had plucked the nettle, 
Khrushchev was determined to let the three Allies grasp it. Nevertheless, it 
took the Soviet leader eight months to exploit it, and he used the period 
of gestation to convince himself that there was justice in his claim. On 
November 10 he rang Ulbricht’s changes, his mood still dazzled by a mare’s 
nest of an argument propounded by the international lawyer Gerhard 
Lindner, needless to say a Communist. Lindner blithely postulates that, 
since the routes of access to Berlin are de jure part of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and only leased to the Russians, notice of termination of 
this lease can be given at any time. Once more one feels the pressure of 
Ulbricht’s hand on the pen drafting this preposterous assertion, but 
to Khrushchev is was just the sort of controversial missile that he had been 
waiting to throw at the West for months. 

In all this we see Ulbricht’s handiwork. It was he who goaded the 
unspeakable Hilde Benjamin, a warped and frustrated widow now presiding 
over the East German Ministry of Justice, to draft a repressive new criminal 
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law compared to which the post-Stalin Soviet law reform is an enactment 
of manumission. Whereas her predecessor was still in favour of vesting 
labour with the legal right to strike, she is determined to sweep away such 
cobwebs of reaction. To her the law must be interpreted subjectively 
to fit in with the Procrustean Marxism expounded with such dreary repeti- 
tiveness by Ulbricht. For instance, some months ago Communist police 
arrested an old woman just as she was about to cross into West Berlin. 
She carried 36 eggs, intending to sell them for precious West marks. The 
court of Quarter Sessions in Wusterhausen gave her a suspended sentence 
of two months. This annoyed Hilde Benjamin, who rapped the judges in 
no uncertain terms: “In view of the fact that food racketeering and hoarding 
forms a centre of gravity, and there being no evidence to show that the 
accused would submit to re-education without imprisonment, the court 
should not have suspended sentence.” In other words that poor old soul 
should have gone to prison because, in the words of Ulbricht’s adroit 
dialecticians, the purpose of preventing black marketeering under the 
“Concrete Conditions” of Berlin makes a centre of gravity, and because 
the woman was of bourgeois background. Like Ulbricht his myrmidons 
find it impossible to use plain language. They favour such phrases as 
“Concrete Condition”, meaning a situation contrived to create a flashpoint 
of tension. Berlin is a “Concrete Condition”. Ergo, a woman who sells 
eggs illegally in Berlin must be meted more rigorous punishment than 
another committing a similar indiscretion elsewhere. 

How will the Foreign Office meet this mentality? It would be foolish 
to ignore Ulbricht as a puppet. He is that, but his fate is inalienably wedded 
to a continuous tension between the two blocs. There was a time around 
1955 when the Kremlin seriously considered neutralizing all Germany, 
which would have spelled Ulbricht’s oblivion. As Khrushchev’s foreign 
policy hardened, so rose Ulbricht’s influence. His position was very weak 
up to 1956, and in a book, Political Economy, published in Moscow five 
years ago, the Russion Zone of Germany was not even mentioned. A year 
later, at the inauguration of the Warsaw Pact, Russia could still afford to 
dispense with East Germany’s membership. 

In dealing with Ulbricht it is as well to realize that the ex-woodworker 
and present master of the zone is incurably convinced of the righteousness 
of his cause. I was speaking to Wilhelm Bachem, a former Minister of 
Transport in his Government a few weeks ago, who said: ‘You people 
don’t understand this man. You can show him that he’s wrong and he’ll 
come up with the same old threadbare arguments. When we told him 
back in 1945 that the Communists would never win an election, he gave 
a thin smile of disbelief.”” He is so full of his own preconceived humbug 
that Khrushchev has been loath to liberalise what, apart from Albania, 
is still the most Stalinist régime in the Soviet orbit. Russia’s ambassador 
in East Berlin, Pervukhin, has tried to warn his principals of the inflated 
estimates put out by Ulbricht’s régime, but at the last Communist Party 
Congress Pervukhin had to bow to Baal. 

The delusions under which Ulbricht and Co. are labouring reached a 
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new apogee when they met Pervukhin and his deputy, Astawin, shortly 
before Khrushchev decided to launch his Berlin offensive. He argued that 
definitive action by the Soviets would help to excite sympathy for the 
Communist cause, and that Communist candidates in some of Berlin’s 
borough councils would get in at the next elections. Pervukhin laughed, 
but Ulbricht never saw the point of the joke, nor did Matern, Neumann 
and all the others who were with him. They are in the grip of a fever 
which prompted Speaker Dieckmann, of the Volkskammer, their rubber- 
stamp parliament, to exclaim: ‘““The miracle of our chamber is that we 
have no enemies in it or in the Government.’’ Dieckmann ignored the fact 
that in that legislative period 45 deputies had fled to the West and nine 
had been arrested by the state security police. 
K. F. FELDMAN 


INNER MONGOLIA 


REATER MONGOLIA consists of Inner and Outer Mongolia, 
separated by the Gobi Desert. Geographically Mongolia is placed 
between two powerful neighbours, China on the east and Russia 

on the west. Both threaten its existence, not only as an independent State, 
but also with regard to its culture and way of life. In the twentieth century 
Mongols have reacted to these threats by successive attempts at a Pan- 
Mongolian policy, and with nationalist movements which aimed generally 
at a truly independent autonomous Mongolian State, or at least at some 
sort of Protectorate in which their culture and national way of life would 
be assured. Factors connected with territory, language, historical tradition, 
myths and folklore were inspired by the legendary stories of Genghis 
Khan (Chinggis Khan) and other national heroes whose memories are 
revered by the Mongols in their national histories. From time to time 
efforts have been made to combine the two territories, Inner and Outer 
Mongolia, into an United Mongolia, but these efforts have been invariably 
frustrated by various causes such as, for instance, the Gobi Desert, Chinese 
settlement in Inner Mongolia, foreign manipulations and progress in Outer 
Mongolia under Soviet influences. 

For centuries Mongolian national aspirations have been influenced by 
foreign policies—Chinese, Manchu, Russian and Japanese—and it was 
the object of resistance against these foreign influences that impelled the 
Mongolian leaders in their efforts at unification of All Mongolia. Mongolia 
has, in fact, reverted to two main divisional areas, Outer Mongolia to 
Russian influence and independence under Russian protection, and Inner 
Mongolia which is now recognized as appertaining to China. Chinese 
farmers have been moving into Inner Mongolia in large numbers ever since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and now outnumber the Mongols 
in the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region by five to one. Many 
Mongolian children attend Chinese schools and even know little or nothing 
of the Mongolian language. This Chinese infiltration has not, however, 
met with universal approbation in Inner Mongolia. On the contrary, certain 
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districts such as Shilingol and Barga have remained relatively free from 
Chinese influence. Shilingol is situated on the south-east of Outer Mongolia 
and Barga is near the Chinese frontier east of Outer Mongolia on the 
south side of the Aga Steppe. The inhabitants of these two districts have 
retained their nomadic way of life, living in their “‘yurts”’ (felt tents) with 
their herds of horses and camels, and wander about the country in search 
of pasture. They have supplied national leaders from time to time. In 1911 
a Bargat ‘‘National Congress” called on the Chinese to withdraw their 
troops, stop collectivization, and recognize local autonomy, and in 1912 
they drove out Chinese officials and soldiers and adhered to the new 
Autonomous Government in Urga (Ulan Bator). Bargats and Japanese 
together drove out the “‘reclamation army” with which China tried to imple- 
ment its “‘Hsingan Reclamation Project” in the early 1930’s, and the 
Japanese set up the Hsingan Autonomous Region as part of Manchukuo. 
Tsarist Russia assisted Outer Mongolia in its revolt in 1911 and separation 
from China, but consistently opposed the Mongols’ attempts to add Inner 
Mongolia to their territory. Secret Russo-Japanese treaties of 1907, 1912 
and 1916 recognized the “‘special interests” of Russia in Outer Mongolia 
and of Japan in eastern Inner Mongolia. 

In the 1930’s Japan developed a Mongolian policy closely related to her 
occupation of Manchuria and the creation of Manchukuo. Generally the 
Japanese supported the Mongols against the Chinese in Inner Mongolia, 
and gained the warm approval of the Mongols when they stopped the 
“Hsingan Reclamation Project” which threatened vast Mongolian land 
areas. The Japanese, however, did not allow complete freedom to the 
Mongols. After 1937 they created two distinct Inner Mongolian areas— 
a western area called Meng-Chiang and an eastern area Hsingan. They 
further opposed any idea of union between the two areas. They evidently 
doubted the loyalty of the Mongols, and in 1936 they shot four leading 
Hsingan officials for intriguing with Outer Mongolia. Japanese influence 
in Inner Mongolia was brought to an end by her defeat in the Second 
World War, in which many Japanese were captured by Russian and 
Mongolian forces in 1945 and sent to forced labour in Outer Mongolia. 

When the Manchus fell in 1911, leading Mongols claimed independence 
on the grounds that their allegiance had never been to China but to the 
Manchus. Owing to Russian pressure the Chinese lost Outer Mongolia, but 
took steps to consolidate control over Inner Mongolia and Barga. Four 
new Chinese provinces were created, each of which included Mongolian 
territory and part of the territory of China’s northern provinces. The 
Hsingan Reclamation Project represented a more significant attempt to 
ensure Chinese control over Mongolian territory, but the Japanese inter- 
vened to protect the Mongols against this threat to their lands and existence 
as has been shown above. In spite of this, however, a steady stream of 
Chinese farmers continued to flow into Inner Mongolia. 

Generally speaking, the present Communist rulers of Russia, Mongolia 
and China appear to accept the separation of Inner and Outer Mongolia. 
They seem to recognize Outer Mongolia as an “independent” country under 
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dominant Soviet influence, and Inner Mongolia as an Autonomous Region 
of China. During the Russian occupation of Inner Mongolia in 1945 they 
appear to have shown but slight respect for the inhabitants. Despite the 
fact that they had preserved them from the Japanese dominance, Buddhist 
temples were destroyed and wealthy Mongols massacred. When the 
Russians finally withdrew at the end of 1945 from Inner Mongolia, they 
carried off most of the livestock and other wealth which they could remove. 
This was apparently done with the express purpose of crippling the country 
economically. Thousands of Mongols were forced to accompany the 
Russians as they withdrew. It will be seen from the above that Japan’s 
activity in Mongolia was directed towards keeping the Russians out of 
Inner Mongolia while maintaining the territory within China. At the same 
time Japan delayed the long-term process of growing sinofication by 
restricting Chinese agricultural expansion into Inner Mongolia during their 
period of power. 

Many Mongol leaders desired ultimate union of ‘‘All Mongols’ every- 
where into a “Greater Mongolia’, but there were many difficulties to be 
faced before their comprehensive scheme would attain practical results. 
“All Mongols everywhere” include some three million nearly all of whom 
are under the more or less domination of either Russia or China, while over 
two million now live in territory where Russian or Chinese colonists out- 
number them. Nearly one million live in Outer Mongolia, one and a half 
million in China, Singkiang and Inner Mongolia, and many thousands in 
Afghanistan and other parts of Mongolia. During the last years of the 
nineteenth century and early years of the twentieth century risings occurred 
in Inner and Buryat Mongolia. At the same time independent movements 
developed in the northern and southern districts of Mongolia in response 
to the Russian and Chinese challenge to the traditional Mongolian way of 
life. Inner Mongolian nationalism developed in response to the challenge 
of sinofication and Buryat nationalism in response to that of Russia. 

After 1880 both Russian and Chinese pressure had increased steadily, and 
the affected Mongols engaged, first in isolated risings, and then began to 
combine in political movements which centred at Ulan Bator under its 
leading resident, the Jebtsun Damba Khutukhtu. Ulan Bator thus became 
the key to control of all Mongolia, both Inner and Outer. Nationalist senti- 
ment was roused to great heights by the encroachment of the Chinese in 
Inner Mongolia where the threat to the traditional mode of existence was 
more immediate than in Outer Mongolia. Few Chinese lived there and 
there were practically no Russians. Many Mongols from Inner Mongolia 
fled to Outer Mongolia carrying lurid tales and stories of Chinese encroach- 
ment, together with ominous threats of the fate that might befall Outer 
Mongolia under Chinese domination. Outer Mongolian leaders were 
impressed by Inner Mongolian counsel and personnel. A revolt against 
the Chinese in Outer Mongolia broke out in 1911 led by Inner Mongolian 
leaders and encouraged by Russia, who sided with the Mongols in their 
efforts to throw out the Chinese. 


H. E. Crocker 
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CANADA’S NEW NORTH 


T is probably a true assertion that the most remarkable development 

I in the Commonwealth is taking place in the north of Canada. The 

present Government under Mr. Diefenbaker has promised the people 
of the Dominion a “‘second dimension in the North”. With emphasis on the 
exploitation of the country’s Arctic and sub-Arctic territories, a major plan 
in the Government’s campaign, money has been earmarked for the improve- 
ment of communications as well as for a programme of research to assist 
in the opening up of the mineral resources of the Arctic islands. 

During the last decade far-seeing Canadians have increasingly realised 
that their famous national motto: “‘A Mari Usque Ad Mare”, and the 
aphorism carved above the doors of the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa: 
“The Wholesome Sea is at Her Gates, Her Gates Both East and West’’, are 
perhaps somewhat misleading. By concentrating attention on only two of 
the oceans which wash Canada’s shores, the Atlantic and the Pacific, its 
third maritime boundary, the Arctic Ocean, is apt to be overlooked. Mr. 
Diefenbaker emphasized this when he addressed the representatives of 48 
nations gathered in Toronto for the 11th General Assembly of the Inter- 
national Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, when he commented: “Canada 
is generally thought of as only an Atlantic and a Pacific power, although 
in fact she is one of the major Arctic powers and her Arctic territories may 
well play a paramount part in the developments of the future in this 
hemisphere. Canada has become acutely Arctic-conscious since the end of 
the Second World War. Canadian eyes are on the Arctic.” 

It is only comparatively recently that Canadians have become actively 
conscious of the depth of their country as well as of her breadth. The 
straight line distance across Canada from the east coast of Newfoundland 
to the west coast of Vancouver Island is about 3,500 miles (from Liverpool 
to Quebec is only 2,625 miles). The distance from the American border 
to Edmonton, Canada’s most northerly large city, is 300 miles. The distance 
from the American border to Coppermine, on Coronation Gulf in the Arctic 
Ocean, is about 1,300 miles, that is 1,000 miles north of Edmonton. Yet 
this northern settlement, though far beyond the Arctic Circle, is still over 
1,350 miles south of the northernmost point of the Queen Elizabeth Islands. 
An indication of the vastness, and at the same time the sparse population, 
of northern Canada is given when it is learnt that the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon together represent about 40 per cent of the land and fresh 
water area of Canada, but contain less than one-fifth of one per cent of 
the total population. 

Military considerations have, of course, played their part—and a promi- 
nent one—in arousing the interest in this huge area. In fact, little of the 
remarkable commercial development of the post-war years would have 
been possible if strategic necessity had not opened it up. The most 
spectacular installation there is the Dewline, the ‘Distant Early Warning” 
system, a chain of radar stations extending from Alaska to the eastern 
shores of Baffin Island, the whole of it lying north of the Arctic Circle. Its 
construction has called for many airfields and the opening of sea supply 
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routes, from all of which commercial explorers are drawing inestimable 
benefit. They could never have established such a foundation themselves. 
The radically different outlook being taken towards the North is illustrated 
in the sphere of public utilities. So complete was the neglect of the North 
until lately that as recently as ten years back the entire Northwest Terri- 
tories, except for the gold-bearing Yellowknife area, had no school built 
by any level of government, national, territorial or local. The North was 
left to missionaries, Hudson’s Bay traders, R.C.M. Police, Eskimos and 
Indians. It is now realised that adequate social services are as essential in 
the North as elsewhere, and under the energetic Minister for Northern 
Affairs, Mr. Alvin Hamilton, it is being provided with a network of public 
transport, schools, hospitals and welfare services. 

What is the Canadian North? That question has only been briefly 
touched upon so far. Contrary to common impression it is not a homo- 
geneous mass lending itself to ready generalization Although there is some 
difference of opinion on how to define the Arctic, Churchill is generally 
regarded as lying at its southern edge. The tree line which curves from 
the mouth of the Mackenzie southward to Churchill and continues across 
the Labrador-Ungava peninsula south of Ungava Bay is a convenient 
boundary. South of the tree line there are fuel, shelter, soft snow, Indians, 
horseshoes and toboggans. North of it there is no shelter from the wind 
which packs the snow into hard drifts. Eskimos take the place of Indians 
and the sledge replaces the toboggan. About a million square miles, or 
one-third of Canada, lie north of the tree line. 

The Northwest Territories, which straddle the top of the Canadian map, 
are the rump left over from the vast area out of which were cut earlier 
this century the Prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
and the Yukon Territory, which is part of the North. This can be divided 
into three geographical sections. The Yukon—with its mountains, valleys 
and broad plateaus, its mixture of white and Indian population largely 
dependent on mining—bears almost no relation to the adjacent Mackenzie 
Valley with its low, flat land covered with forest and muskeg. One important 
similitude is in the possession of a great river, the Mackenzie (2,350 miles) 
and the Yukon (2,300 miles). It is sometimes overlooked that these rank 
among the world’s mightiest waterways. Each of these in turn is quite 
unlike the endless rock of the Canadian Shield and the Arctic Islands. The 
two parts of Northwest Territories are disparate economically also. In the 
western part of the mainland the “white man’s” pattern of life predomi- 
nates; in the east and the northern islands Eskimo ways have so far been 
much less influenced by contacts with white civilization, although how 
long this will remain true is uncertain. The Yukon, with only one-seventh 
of the area, has more than one-third of the people. There the whites are 
in a majority of five to one, whereas in the Northwest Territories a third 
of the people are Indians and nearly one-half Eskimo. 

The three regions have three things in common: enormous size, a cold 
winter climate and low precipitation. The remoter parts are a frozen waste, 
and even in most of the mainland the sun scarcely sets in June and July, 
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and correspondingly in the mid-winter months there is all but unbroken 
night. For over half the year the land lies wrapped in snow and is blasted 
before the Arctic blizzards; but that fact alone proves the climate is not 
an unending winter of constant cold, deep snow and enveloping ice. The 
season of darkness is followed by a short, swift summer, when the country- 
side blossoms in the more southern latitudes, myriad insect life appears as 
if by magic, and the ice breaks up on the rivers. For a brief period great 
heat is engendered and vegetation grows amazingly fast, with cabbages as 
big as pails! The three regions are alike, too, in having a population so 
small as to make the Canadian North one of the most sparsely settled areas 
in the world. Otherwise they differ in resources, prospects and problems. 

The factor which may do much to solve the last-named is aviation. Those 
associated with the North divide its modern history into two periods: before 
the aeroplane and after. Flying has developed into the ‘‘framework” into 
which are fitted many of the activities of the northland, administrative, 
commercial, medical and exploratory. Nowadays commercial aircraft fly 
into the Arctic regions on scheduled flights as a daily routine. As mentioned 
earlier, the string of airports, complete with lighting and radio navigation 
and landing aids, and installed for the construction and supply of the DEW 
Line, has proved of incalculable value and made flying a reality in the 
North. In addition during the past year or two an enormous amount of 
aerial surveying has been carried out in the Arctic and sub-Arctic, a project 
completed by the Royal Canadian Air Force in 1957, when three and a half 
million square miles had been photographed. In one season alone the 
Surveys and Mapping Branch of the Department of Mines had 76 parties in 
the field, of which 14 were geodetic, 27 topographical, 15 legal and 20 
hydrographic. On the average there is an annual demand for a million of 
the different types of maps and charts put out by the Department. 

The economic future of the North appears to lie in the historic fur trade, 
fish, timber, agriculture, and especially minerals. Fur prices, on which 
the Indians and Eskimos have come to depend for their guns, ammunition 
and part of their clothing and food, have dropped in recent years, and 
although the trade cannot expect to retain its old-time importance, properly 
conserved the animals will continue to be a valuable factor in the economy. 
Its decreasing réle will be off-set by the development of the potential com- 
mercial fisheries of the large northern lakes. Already the Great Slave Lake 
is the centre of a thriving fishery, the products of which are for the most 
part exported to the United States. The Arctic Ocean itself may also prove 
to be a rich fishing area. In the North Atlantic the finest fishing grounds 
are those around Iceland, Bear Island and the White Sea in comparable 
latitudes. The development of roads and railways will open up large stands 
of timber in the north-west for exploitation, and (although the statement 
may surprise some people) there are millions of acres of arable land in the 
Yukon and Mackenzie valleys that are suitable for the growth of grain 
and vegetables. They will be cultivated as soon as markets are available. 

Such markets are likely to come into being with the development of the 
North’s tremendous mineral resources. In the Yukon the prospects are good 
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for almost every type of mineral. The Canadian Shield, which covers 
more than half of the Northwest Territories, holds geological promise of 
almost every mineral except those laid down under tropical conditions; 
and even the northernmost Arctic islands, scarcely examined geologically 
yet, may contain valuable deposits of oil and gas. The gold of the Yukon 
and Yellowknife; the radium of Port Radium on Great Bear Lake; the 
nickel and copper of Rankin Inlet, Hudson’s Bay; the iron ore of Baffin 
Land (or Island) and Ungava Bay, near Hudson Strait; and the oil around 
Fort Norman are instances of the wealth present. But before these and the 
potential wealth beneath the surface can be fully exploited, one vital thing is 
essential—adequate transport and communications. Aviation alone is not 
enough; there must be roads and railways. One commentator has remarked 
that till now the transportation facilities which the nation has provided have 
been chiefly noted for their inadequacy, with the result that the North’s 
resources have been inaccessible. Now, fortunately, work has begun on 
undertakings in the Yukon and the Territories involving over 1,200 miles 
of road and six major bridges at a cost of £11,500,000. 
D. ENGLAND 


VOLTAIRE IN ENGLAND 
I 


OLTAIRE was not only the High Priest of the Philosophes and 

Commander in Chief of the army of the Enlightenment, but the 

greatest personage except Goethe in modern continental literature. 
His long-range influence on the intellectual climate of France far surpasses 
that of any other French writer, for Rousseau, who alone might challenge 
the claim, was a Genevese. Gibbon, his near neighbour at Lausanne, 
pronounced him the most extraordinary man of the century. For Goethe he 
was the greatest figure in the literature of all ages, the most astonishing 
creation of nature, the most representative of Frenchmen. ‘‘Le plus bel 
esprit de ce siécle,’’ echoed President Hénault, who knew all the pundits 
of the Ville Lumiére. Centuries would be needed to produce his equal, 
exclaimed Diderot. ‘‘Ce n’est pas un homme, c’est un siécle,’’ was the 
verdict of Victor Hugo. Taine compared him to a fountain whose waters 
never ceased to play, and Sainte-Beuve declared that he had made France 
and Paris in his own image. No other writer before Karl Marx has created 
such an impact on Europe or exercised such enduring influence on the 
thoughts of mankind. French authors could count on readers all over 
Europe, for French was the lingua franca of the Intelligentsia. Leaping 
into fame with his early plays and poems, he lived long enough to be 
recognized as the uncrowned king of the Republic of Letters. Unstinted 
homage continues to be paid in the twentieth century in an unceasing flow 
of biographies and monographs, and above all in the superb Geneva edition 
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of his correspondence edited by Theodore Besterman, an enterprise worthy 
to rank with de Boislisle’s edition of the Memoirs of Saint-Simon. 

None of the serried array of volumes deserves more attention than that 
which covers Voltaire’s residence in England 1726-1729, by far the most 
significant episode of his early life. What little he knew of France’s historic 
enemy he liked, and closer acquaintance made him a good European. 
His debt was partly paid in his Lettres Philosophiques sur les Anglais, 
which inaugurated the era of Anglomanie and coloured French thinking 
till the Revolution. Here was a land combining prosperity with political 
liberty and religious toleration. His pean to England may be contrasted 
with the contemporary Lettres Persanes of Montesquieu, the former finding 
little to blame in England, the latter little to admire in France. Both these 
sparkling publications were Tracts for the Times. 

Why, inquired Voltaire, should not his fellow-citizens enjoy similar 
privileges and opportunities? In the words of Condorcet, his disciple and 
biographer, Voltaire henceforth obeyed the call to combat the prejudices 
which enslaved his country, a crusader with a mission to break the fetters 
of the mind. The same question was raised and answered in much the 
same way by Montesquieu, who crossed the Channel immediately after 
Voltaire’s return. But for one reader of the chapters on the British 
Constitution in the monumental Esprit des Lois, Voltaire’s scintillating little 
volume attracted a hundred. His affection for England, far from being 
a straw fire, burned with a steady glow till his death fifty years later. A 
friend in all weathers, he admired what was best in our life and thought. 

Voltaire might never have crossed the Channel, and assuredly would not 
have stayed so long, but for the incident in February 1726 outside the 
home of the Duc de Sully where he was a guest at dinner. When informed 
that his presence was requested by a visitor he was beaten up in the streets 
by the lackeys of the Duc de Rohan, a profligate aristocrat of whom he 
had spoken too freely. Though he had never fought a duel, no course 
seemed open to him but to challenge the contriver of his spectacular 
humiliation. To avert this anticipated revenge he was packed off to the 
Bastille where, under the notorious system of lettres de cachet, victims of 
private vendettas were more numerous than offenders against the state. 
Though allowed books and visitors, he fretted behind the bars. “I have 
been right down” (a l’extrémité), he reported to a friend; “I am only 
awaiting my convalescence to leave this country for ever.”” He appealed 
to Maurepas, Minister of the Interior, for permission to visit England. His 
release was granted on condition that he should depart not less than fifty 
leagues from the capital and not return without permission. His next 
surviving letter is despatched from Calais. “I shall only go to London 
when my health has recovered from my afflictions. I am not banished. 
I am permitted, not ordered, to go.” 

During his month at Calais he appealed to the good offices of Sir Horatio 
Walpole, British Ambassador at the Court of Louis XV and brother of 
Sir Robert, and not in vain. “Mr. Voltaire,” wrote the latter to his friend 
Bubb Dodington, a wealthy figure in English society and patron of men 
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of letters, ‘tis a French poet who has wrote several pieces with great success 
here, being gone to England in order to print by subscription an excellent 
poem called Henry IV, which on account of some bold strokes in it against 
persecution and the priests cannot be printed here. M. de Morville (Foreign 
Secretary) has earnestly recommended it to me to use my credit and interest 
for promoting this subscription among my friends.” A few days later he 
wrote in similar terms to the Duke of Newcastle. “I hope you will excuse 
my recommending to you, at the earnest instance of M. de Morville, Mr. 
Voltaire, a poet and a very ingenious one who has lately gone to England 
to print by subscription an excellent poem called Henry ye 4th. He has 
been indeed in ye Bastille, but not upon ye account of any state affair but 
for a particular quarrel with a private gentleman, and therefore I hope 
Yr Grace will readily give him your favour and protection in promoting 
the subscription.”” These introductions secured the traveller a recommenda- 
tion from the Foreign Minister to the French Ambassador in London, 
the Comte de Broglie. 

More important than any official sponsoring was a personal acquaintance 
who Voltaire felt sure would help him to find his feet. Lord Bolingbroke, 
the most dazzling figure at Westminster at the close of the reign of Anne, 
had put his money on the wrong horse by championing the Pretender and 
had crossed the Channel when the Elector of Hanover succeeded to the 
throne. Though dismissed by Macaulay as a brilliant knave, he was much 
more than an ambitious politician. Genuinely interested in history, 
philosophy and literature, he found occupation in study and writing during 
the years of exile spent at the chdteau of his French wife near Orleans. 
He had made money in Law’s Mississippi ramp by selling out before the 
crash. He admired the dramas of the clever young author of whom France 
was talking, and shared his deism in an age when Bayle had challenged 
the authority of Bossuet and the Jesuits of the Court of Le Grand 
Monarque. Voltaire was welcomed at La Source in 1721, two years before 
his host was allowed to return to England in 1723, and he continued to 
speak of him with gratitude to the end of his days. “I have found in this 
illustrious Englishman,” he reported to his closest friend Thiériot, ‘‘all the 
erudition of his country and all the politeness of ours. This man, who 
has passed his whole life in his pleasures and public affairs, has however 
contrived to learn everything and remember everything. He knows the 
history of the ancient Egyptians as well as of England, Virgil as well as 
Milton. He loves English, French and Italian poetry, and says parts of 
the Henriade surpass anything in French verse.”’ Since the feud between 
the Pretender and the Hanoverians was not Voltaire’s business, there was 
no political barrier to mar the harmony of a friendship which gave equal 
pleasure to both. 

A second string to his bow was Everard Falkener, a wealthy merchant 
whose business took him abroad. They met in Paris, but when we do not 
know. What a benefactor he had found was to be proved in England when 
his health and prospects were dim. Zaire was dedicated to him, and when 
the author wished to eulogise Stanislas, former King of Poland, he saluted 
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him as “‘a kind of Falkener’’. In later years he was appointed Ambassador 
to Turkey, Postmaster-General, and received a knighthood. While Boling- 
broke unlocked the doors of the literary world, Falkener provided a roof 
over his head. They remained in touch till his death in 1758. 

Voltaire disembarked at Greenwich on June 10, 1726, when the annual 
Fair was in full swing and the King’s birthday was being celebrated. The 
river was full of shipping, and he enjoyed a ramble in Greenwich Park. 
First impressions were delightful. He moved on to London in the evening, 
probably spending his first night in Bolingbroke’s residence in Pall Mall. 
The task of learning to write and speak English was accomplished with 
astonishing rapidity. Among the letters in the new Geneva edition are 
some in almost faultless English, though they may well have been revised 
by some English friend. He was soon able to meet the literary stars on 
equal terms, and even tried his hand at verse. His studies ranged far 
beyond the frontiers of belles lettres, for he was soon deep in the writings 
of Locke and Newton, whose funeral service he attended in Westminster 
Abbey. No other Frenchman of his time possessed such a range of 
interests, and this versatility enabled him to establish fruitful contacts with 
the élite. 

He continued to cherish his vendetta against the Duc de Rohan, and he 
had scarcely settled in England than he recrossed the Channel in search of 
his prey. The quest proved too dangerous, for his visit to the capital violated 
the condition of his release. The first surviving letter from England, dated 
August 12, 1726, confided his disappointments to Thiériot, his most favoured 
correspondent. “I have recently paid a little visit to Paris. As I did not 
see you, you will guess I saw no one. I sought only one man whose instinctive 
cowardice kept him hidden from me as though he guessed I was on his track. 
But the fear of being discovered made me leave quicker than I came. I am 
still very uncertain if I shall retire to London. I know this is a country 
where the arts are honoured and rewarding; there is difference of condition 
but no other difference except of merit. It is a country where one thinks 
freely and nobly without being fettered by any servile fears. If I followed 
my inclination it is there that I should settle with the sole idea of learning 
to think. But I do not know if my slender means, greatly damaged by all 
my wanderings, my bad health, now worse than ever, and my taste for 
the most profound retreat, will allow me to fling myself into the hubbub of 
Whitehall and London. I have very good recommendations in this country, 
and they are waiting for me with much friendliness, but I cannot tell you 
that I get about. I have only two things to do in my life. One is to risk it 
with honour as soon as I can; the other to finish it in the obscurity of a 
retirement which suits my way of thinking, my misfortunes, and my know- 
ledge of men.” 

The next letter, dated October 15, was also in a minor key. “I heard 
from you and from my brother of the death of my sister. What you wrote 
pierces my heart. What am I to say on the death of my sister except that 
it would have been better for my family and myself if I had been taken 
instead? It is not for me to speak to you of the little importance one should 
attach to this so brief and difficult passage which is called life; you have 
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more luminous ideas on it and drawn from purer sources. I only know the 
misfortunes of life, but you know the remedies. It is the difference between 
the patient and the doctor. I have made many mistakes in my life. The 
bitterness and sufferings which have marked almost every day have been 
often my fault. I feel how little I am worth. My failings make me pity 
myself and my faults horrify me. But God is witness that I love virtue.” 

The next letter, in the same month, is the first surviving effort in English. 
“I intend to send you two or three poems of Mr. Pope, the best poet of 
England and at present of all the world. I came again into England in the 
latter end of July, very much dissatisfied with my secret voyage into France, 
both unsuccessful and expensive. I had only some bills of exchange upon 
a Jew called Medina for about eight or nine thousand livres. At my coming 
to London I found my damned Jew was broken. I was without a penny, sick 
to death of a violent ague, a stranger alone, helpless in a city where I was 
known to nobody. My lord and my lady Bolingbroke were in the country. 
I could not make bold to see our Ambassador in so wretched a condition. 
I had never undergone such distress, but I am born to run through all 
the misfortunes of life. In these circumstances my star, that among all its 
direful influences pours always on me some kind refreshment, sent to 
me an English gentleman unknown to me who forced me to receive some 
money that I wanted. Another London citizen (Falkener) that I had seen 
but once in Paris carried me to his own country house wherein I lead an 
obscure and charming life since that time without going to London, and 
quite given over to the pleasures of indolence and friendship. The true 
and generous affection of this man who soothes the bitterness of my life 
brings me to love you more and more. I have seen often my lord and 
my lady Bolingbroke. I have found their affection still the same, even 
increased in proportion to my unhappiness. They offered me all their 
money, their house, but I refused all, because they are lords, and I have 
accepted all from Mr. Falkener, because he is a single gentleman. I had 
a mind at first to print poor Henry at my own expense, but the loss of 
my money is a sad stop to my design. I question if I shall try the way of 
subscriptions by the favour of the Court. I am weary of courts. All that 
is King or belongs to a King frights my republican philosophy. I won’t drink 
the least draught of slavery in the land of liberty. I fear, I hope, nothing 
from your country. All that I wish for is to see you one day in London. 
You will see a nation fond of their liberty, learned, witty, despising life 
and death, a nation of philosophers. Not but there are some fools in 
England. Every country has its madmen. It may be French folly is 
pleasanter than English madness, but by God English wisdom and English 
honesty is above yours. One day I will acquaint you with the character 
of this strange people. I have wept for my sister’s death and I would be 
with her. Life is but a dream, full of starts of folly and of fancied and 
true miseries. Death awakes us from this painful dream, and gives us 
either a better existence or no existence at all.” 


To be continued. 


G. P. Goocu 
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MISTRAL’S CENTENARY 
N April of 1892 Mme. James Darmesteter was entertained by Frédéric 
Mistral and his wife in their Provengal village of Maillane and wrote | 
her impressions in The Contemporary Review. “I recently returned 
from Maillane, where I had been received by Frédéric Mistral neveu: and 
his wife, and it was from Monsieur Mistral that I learned of the elaborate 
ceremonies honouring his uncle the poet and the centenary of the publication 


of Miréio which are to be held in May of this year ip =‘--ee **reughout 
the Midi and even beyond.” 

Miréio (Mireille), published early in 1859, -4¢ and most 
celebrated epic poem. Mistral made it clear tha, . ~~ was attempting 


to do for Provence what Homer had done for Greece, and indeed Lamartine 
on reading the poem exclaimed C’est Homére! Yet the entire revival of 
Provengal art and letters was essentially Romantic in spirit, and affinities 
have been found between Mistral and both Burns and Scott. While the 
Scott findings are convincing enough if based purely on qualities of regional 
patriotism, the parallel with Burns is quite striking—both were sons of 
humble farmers, both recreated their native tongue and the local ballads, 
both inspired a rare and lasting mystique. Mistral, however, in writing his 
rustic epic illustrating the rhythm of life and work and passion in a rural 
community, dealing with the ill-starred love of Mireille and Vincent the 
basket-maker, with patriarchal shepherds, fishermen and gardians, against 
the background of the Rhone valley, the Alpilles and the salty wastes of the 
Camargue, achieved a unity and coherence such as produce a living 
traditional epic like Pan Tadeusz, and indeed Mickiewicz comes to mind 
when reading Miréio. Mistral was a regionalist in the best sense. The true 
regional writer is a local dedicated patriot, writing to preserve a still existing 
if declining traditional way of life—Hardy in Dorset, Gabriel Miré6 in 
Spanish Murcia, C. F. Ramuz in the Swiss Valais. 

Mistral (perhaps under the influence of Nostradamus) early realized that 
he was destined to be the guardian of the heritage that was Provence. 
Poetry was but the medium, the vehicle which was to revive, purify and 
propagate the old /angue d’oc, then disintegrated into a number of local 
dialects spoken mainly by the peasantry. It was to this end that the 
Félibrige, the society of Provencal poets organized in a strict hierarchy 
with a central consistory, came into being in 1854. It survives to this day 
and is perhaps the only literary movement that has lasted over a century. 
It was, of course, only in the latter years of the eighteenth century that the 
langue d’dil of the north which had developed into modern French spread 
to the larger towns, and it was not until the process of centralization that 
followed the Revolution that the use of the French language really became 
widespread. In Provence numerous dictionaries and grammar manuals were 
then published, but they were designed for translating Provencal into French 
rather than French into Provencal. Thus the aim of the Félibrige was not 
so spurious as is often claimed, since it sought to restore the status quo. 

Like Dante, however, Mistral’s ultimate concept was the forging of a 
vast Latin federation. Comparatively little of all his hopes was realized, 
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yet he succeeded not only in making Provence vocal and awakening its 
pational historic consciousness but also in rousing other minorities, not to 
mention the substantial literary output of real lasting quality. It was this 
very regionalism, this dedicated local patriotism, that led to accusations of 
separatism. The argument is so palpably false that it has been refuted 
again and again. Mistral was essentially a federalist, which is quite different, 
and was strongly opposed to centralization and thus to the Second Empire. 
He did, however, modify his earlier views as he moved step by step in the 
formulation of what at first sight appears to be a complex Politik. 

Mistral sought to preserve not only language but the regional costume, 
music, rites, customs, fétes and traditions, the whole of Provencal culture, 
or, as his detractors would have it, “folklore”. As his great dictionary 
Trésor du Félibrige was to enshrine the words of the Provencal language, 
so the unique museum which he created in Arles, the Museon Arlaten, was 
to enshrine the visible and material forms of Provencal life. Today this 
folk-museum, with its dim cavernous rooms in which the human pulse has 
ceased to beat, may be as disturbing, perhaps as slightly comic, as Madame 
Tussaud’s; but it is a valid testimony to a life lived in the time of our grand- 
parents, and it is an illuminating commentary on Mistral’s life and work. 
True, it may sometimes appear in Arles itself—the focal point of the 
entire Félibrean movement—that there is something a little unhealthy in 
this obsession with the past (a past corresponding to our Victorian and 
Edwardian era). It is as though the Arles of that period had been embalmed 
by Mistral and Daudet, Gounod and Bizet, and Léo Lelée the painter. 

Yet this world of ritual and costume should be seen in true perspective. 
It was not an arty-crafty movement, it was not the resuscitated medievalism 
of a William Morris. Nor is it valid to compare the costume of the 
Arlésiennes to the frippery of the Morris-dancers at Stratford-on-Avon— 
one was a living tradition with continuity, an integral part of the local 
wardrobe, while the other is as spurious as the Druidic robes of the 
Gorsedd. Nothing indeed is more beautiful than the Provencal costume, 
when the head seems to be sculptured up to the final gesture—the ruban 
or tiny Phrygian cap of black velvet edged with lace, that miniature crown 
which resembles a compromise between a Victorian bonnet and a Glengarry. 
Rarely, however, do the young girls now wear it outside the fétes folk- 
loriques and such festivities as the Festo virginenco, occasions for bringing 
out the galoubets and tambours, the pipes and drums of Provence, equally 
despised by the “progressive” as “folklore”. The same attitude has 
denounced Gounod’s opera Mireille, based on Mistral’s poem, as the sub- 
stitution “‘of garlands for garlic”. With what strategems of casuistry the 
“progressive” defend their own gods it is difficult to imagine when those 
gods are the epileptics of tin-pan alley and the racing track. 

The extent to which the Mistral mystique had permeated the entire 
country and even countries beyond it was made clear at the celebrations 
of May, 1909, when Arles held a three-day series of festivities to mark 
the fiftieth anniversary of Miréio. The Queen of Roumania (“Carmen 
Silva’’”) sent Prince Cantacuzene, and President Roosevelt and the Govern- 
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ments of France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, Austria, Sweden and 
Portugal were represented. The streets were decorated( Gounod’s opera 
Mireille was performed in the Roman arena, and there was a Bal Mireille, 











traditional dancing and displays by the gardians, the cowboys of the | 


Camargue. Two events were of marked significance—the official opening 
of the Museon Arlaten and the unveiling of the Mistral statue. The cere- 
monies and speeches centred about the green bronze statue in the Place 
du Forum, where Mistral himself, now one year off four-score, recited 
the Invocation from Miréio to the cheering multitudes. 


This deification of a living poet may seem in doubtful taste to those who | 


habitually withhold all recognition of their poets until safely tucked away 
in the vaults of Westminster Abbey. Indeed the praise lavished by speaker 
after speaker at these celebrations smacks of all the hyperbole of the Midi, 
one speaker solemnly asserting that the appearance of Miréio was “‘not only 
a literary event, but also an historical one of greater importance for civiliza- 
tion than the outcome of a battle or the destiny of an empire.” Truly, as 


Ford Madox Ford pointed out: ‘To find yourself in harmony with the | 


soul of Provence you have to be of a type that will not be pained when 
someone says that Mistral was a greater poet than Goethe—or that the 





Maries, after the Crucifixion, came to and settled in the country around | 


Tarascon. Indulgent Provence has no vested interests, and there illusions 
do not matter.” 

Today Mistral’s prestige remains high, not merely as Nobel prize-winning 
poet and as re-creator of a language, but also as visionary and patriot, a 
patriot of peace who never took up arms. The Félibrige continues to 
flourish, annually publishing (since 1854) the Armana Prouvencau 
(Provencal Almanach), that little yellow book which, wrote Alphonse 
Daudet “exiled” in Lyons, “‘we used to go and wait for . . . when it came 
in, as men in the colonies look out for the mail-boat from France.” And 
the presses continue to issue works in Provencal, though it is now a com- 
paratively small proportion of the ten million Provencal-speaking people 
that reads them. 

TuDOR EDWARDS 


FROM UNFED TO “SUNFED” 


F the “Special Fund”’ (as it is called here) had been set up when it was 
first pressed upon the United Nations Assembly five years ago by over 

30 underdeveloped nations, it would probably have taken care of the 
Aswan Dam project—or at least got the project started under UN neutral 
auspices—and thus saved the world from the Suez invasion of 1956 and 
all the consequent events which have led to Egypt turning to Russia to 
subsidize the biggest irrigation scheme yet planned on the continent of 
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Africa. However, at long last, after every argument of expediency and 
commonsense had been aimed, by the underdeveloped countries in session 
after session, at the heads of the two countries—Britain and the USA— 
on whom the main burden of financing the Fund will for the time being 
rest, the General Assembly decided last December to set up the Fund 
on a bare minimum basis. Hence, without losing further time, the newly- 
appointed Governing Council recently held its first meeting in New York 
and the main outlines of this new world mutual-aid association have already 
begun to take concrete shape. 

“We are embarked upon an enterprise, a magnificent enterprise, for 
our aim is to contribute as best we can to bringing to many hundreds of 
millions of people in the less developed nations the opportunity both to 
make a better living and to live fuller and happier lives.” With these words, 
Paul G. Hoffman of the United States, Managing-Director of the Fund, 
opened the first meeting of the Governing Council, which consists of 18 
countries, namely: Argentina, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, Ghana, 
India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, The Netherlands, Pakistan, Peru, The United 
Arab Republic, the USSR, the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Yugoslavia. The Governing Council has elected Jose Serrano of Chile as 
Chairman and Daniel A. Chapman of Ghana and Johan Kaufmann of The 
Netherlands as Vice-Chairmen for the present year, 1959. SUNFED 
(Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development) has a strategic 
role to fill with respect to the less-developed areas of the earth. It has been 
designed, for the time being, to deal with the removal of bottlenecks and 
other obstacles that have been hampering the progress of a given country 
or region. Among the most important of these is the lack of comprehensive 
surveys of natural resources, manpower, skills and industrial potentials, 
which would create a solid basis for future advancement. 

Thus, the Special Fund will be competent to support and complement 
the activities of the present UN Programme of Technical Assistance, the 
International Bank, and the other Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations, as well as bilateral aid programmes under the American Point 
Four or the British Colombo schemes. Through such surveys, accompanied 
by pilot projects, the Special Fund’s operations are intended to be of 
immediate help in accelerating the economic development of the less- 
developed countries, and will, for example, facilitate new capital investments 
of all types by creating conditions which will make such investments either 
feasible or more profitable. It will concentrate, as far as practicable, on 
relatively large projects and will avoid allocation of its resources over a 
large number of small projects. This is an important criterion which dis- 
tinguishes Special Fund operations from those of the parallel UN Technical 
Assistance Programme. The latter programme, in order to take account 
of the wide variety of needs for technical assistance, has tended generally 
to spread its resources over a large number of projects distributed geo- 
graphically through a system of country programming. The Speci:] Fund, 
by contrast, will focus on a more limited number of long-term projects, 
involving relatively heavier individual budgetary commitments That is 
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why the Fund is likely to play an increasingly vital and stabilizing effect 
on world economic and commercial relations in the years ahead. Meantime, 
in order to promote confidence, projects will be undertaken which lead to 
early results and have the widest possible impact in advancing the economic, 
social or technical development of the country or countries selected, in 
particular by facilitating new capital investments. Due consideration will 
be given to wide geographical distribution of its aid over a period of years. 
This qualification, “cover a period of years’, takes into account the fact 
that the Fund, if it is to concentrate on large projects, may be unable to 
ensure a wide geographical distribution in any particular year. In any 
case decisions, like those taken in January and confirmed at the April 
session of the Economic and Social Council, meeting for the first time in 
Mexico City, will be made on the basis of the merits of individual projects, 
and no country targets will be fixed. Most important, the General Assembly 
resolution setting up the Fund specified that assistance furnished by the 
Special Fund must not be a means of foreign economic and political inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the country or countries concerned, nor 
shall it be accompanied by any conditions of a political nature. This 
“neutralization” of foreign investment is of vital interest for the future. 
It is a thousand pities, therefore, that the Fund was not available at the 
time of the Aswan Dam inception. 

Projects qualifying for assistance can take various forms: surveys, re- 
search, training, and demonstration, including pilot projects. They may be 
carried out by the provision of staff, experts, equipment, supplies and 
services, as well as the establishment of institutes, demonstration centres, 
plants or works, and fellowships, in so far as they are integral parts of a 
specific project financed by the Special Fund. All these types of assistance 
may be combined as judged necessary by the Managing-Director for each 
project. However, the Special Fund will in no case finance capital invest- 
ment directly. Participation in the Special Fund is open to any States 
members of the United Nations or members of the Specialized Agencies. 
It is administered under the general authority of the Economic and Social 
Council and of the General Assembly of the United Nations. Its organs 
are a Governing Council, meeting twice a year, the Managing-Director and 
his staff, and a Consultative Board. The Managing-Director has over-all 
responsibility for the operations of the Fund, with sole authority to recom- 
mend to the Governing Council projects submitted by governments; and 
he is assisted by a small group of UN officials selected on the basis of 
their special competence. The administration of the Special Fund is now 
located here at the Headquarters of the United Nations in New York. The 
Consultative Board is composed of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, the Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board and the President 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, or their 
representatives. 

Projects will be undertaken only at the request of a government or group 
of governments eligible to participate in the Fund. Requests from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories have to be made through the metropolitan 
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governments, and requests from Trust Territories will be made by the 
Administering Authorities. In laying down the main direction of the first 
year’s work of SUNFED, the Managing-Director has divided immediate 
projects into three categories: 

In the first category we would place large regional undertakings, in- 
volving expenditure of as much as five million dollars, which might take 
several years to complete ... We have already had submitted to us 
several proposals for surveys of great rivers whose waters, if properly 
utilized for irrigation, power and other purposes, might substantially 
add to the wealth of the nations in the region. 

In the second category we have in mind placing projects of two types, 
costing in the neighbourhood of a million dollars. First, general and 
comprehensive resource surveys; second, training and research centres 
for which there seems to be a great need. We have already received a 
great number of applications to support training institutes of various 
kinds, and we have no doubt that the Fund can make a major contribu- 
tion in this area. 

In the third category we would place surveys, somewhat limited in 
nature, involving costs up to $500,000, which give promise of uncovering 
projects of immediate interest to investing agencies. These preinvestment 
surveys might often take the form of a preliminary engineering or 
feasibility report. 

On the basis of reports from the governments which have so far given 
pledges to the Fund, it is estimated that contributions equivalent to at least 
$26 million will be available for 1959 Forty-six of the 88 governments 
eligible to participate in the Fund have already pledged specific amounts 
to the equivalent of ten and a half million dollars, and several others have 
indicated that they would do so or have pledged lump-sum contributions to 
Technical Assistance and the Special Fund combined. From these earlier 
contributions it may be inferred, acccording to the official report to ECOSOC 
in April, that “there will be widespread and continuing support of the 
Special Fund in the years ahead.’’ Meanwhile the January Council meeting 
gave interim authority for the Managing-Director, pending the adoption of 
a budget, to incur staff and organizational expenses up to £130,000 for the 
first six-months period to June 30, 1959. 

The Government of India has announced that it is contributing the 
equivalent of $500,000 in non-convertible rupees, and Mr. Christopher H. 
Phillips, who attended the Council meeting on behalf of the United States, 
pointed out that his own Government has made available in cash $500,000 
of its contribution for 1959. The second meeting of this newest edition to 
the United Nations rapidly-growing family of healthy and helpful units 
of the World Community will be held at the New York Headquarters 
early in June. 

“This co-operation,” Mr. Paul Hoffman declared, “‘is a matter of political 
vision and wisdom, linked to the basic desire for peace. Its economic and 
financial implications are accessory if we consider that one-tenth of the 
defence budget of the world would constitute a more than adequate con- 
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tribution. If world tensions are not relieved, defence budgets may be in- 
creased several times this amount.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Hoffman pointed out, “we must not forget that we 
are a service organization. We can help those countries and peoples who 
want to help themselves. While we, and other organs of the United Nations, 
will be glad to take the initiative in helping countries to prepare their 
projects, our terms of reference place squarely upon the countries them- 
selves the responsibility for proposing projects, for contributing substantially 
to their costs, and for obligations which will continue when the project is 
completed or handed over. We shall be having to seek much detailed 
information from governments who put forward proposals, and, though 
this process will be as burdensome to them as it is to us, I know that we 
shall all agree that nothing must be left undone to ensure that the projects 
adopted by the Fund are soundly conceived and based on the fullest possible 
information.” ‘Finally,’ concludes the Managing-Director’s latest report, 
“in this day of startling scientific achievements and rapidly advancing tech- 
nology, old standards are not good enough. We dare not be pedestrian 
either in our thinking or in our actions. Practical, yes; but only bold and 
imaginative plans and actions are practical when measured against the 
pressing needs of the developing nations.” 

J. AVERY JOYCE 
United Nations, New York. 


AUGUSTE COMTE 


EVER did faith flame with brighter promise and dim into philo- 
sophic twilight than did Comte’s Evangile. His centenary passed 
without a ripple. From undistinguished parents and Revolution’s 

indisciplines, he responded to the spurs of its intellectual ferment, and in 
encyclopedic traditions formulated social laws and launched a new faith. 
Born in Montpellier 1798, his precocity encouraged hopes that he would 
restore broken altars, but he reflected sceptical times. ‘From the age of 
13 I gave up supernatural beliefs: from 14 I ceased to believe in God.” 
He secured early admission to the Polytechnique and wrote home of post- 
war Paris, “‘heart-breaking scenes of beggary amidst flaunting luxury.” 
On being expelled for insolence, he returned to his distressed parent, but 
came back to Paris to become secretary to Saint Simon in 1817. For seven 
seminal years they worked in harmony. “He sustained me against the 
sophistic demoralization to which my initial negativism exposed me.” 
Friction arose when St. Simon published Catechism des Indistriels (1824), 
which included Comte’s Essai on positive politics and outlined his positive 
philosophy. It was clear, coherent, dogmatic. He claimed that intellectual 
development was pre-determined to pass through three stages: the theo- 
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logical, the metaphysical, the scientific. In the theological, phenomena are 
attributed to gods, in the metaphysical to natural causes, in the positive 
stage laws replace causes. He traced such developments in the five sciences, 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology. Boldly he applied 
them to the science of society. Positivism became a scientific study of 
society. And he applied them to the entire spectrum of knowledge and 
behaviour. In the theological stage, government, public morality, private 
conduct, all are based on divine right seeking sanctions from gods; in the 
metaphysical, contract and constitutionalism become society’s foundations; 
in the positive era, popular government will appear as archaic as divine 
authority. It will prove the reign of competence. However, like all in- 
novators, he bore history’s impress. Philosophies and social laws flourished. 
Condorcet had sketched a philosophy of history, Condillac of knowledge, 
Dupuis of religion, d‘Alembert of science. Moreover the Revolution 
dominated thought. Traditionalists, Joseph de Maistre, Louis de Bonald; 
Liberals, Benjamin Constant, Mme. de Staél, Idealogues, Cabanis, Destutt 
de Tracy: all sought to end Revolution. But what was to replace society’s 
former cements when Christian faith and feudal-divine rule waned? Anti- 
clericals secured Clergy’s Civil Constitution; Liberals formulated Declara- 
tions of Man’s Rights; philosophers invented cultes de raison and theo- 
philanthropy, new calendars and catechisms. Comte considered them 
unscientific. Only his positive scientific humanism satisfied. He sent his 
Essai to Blainville, Arago, Constant, Humboldt, Jefferson, Monroe, and 
by private lessons and public lectures, rue St. Jacques and Royal 
Athenaeum, spread his gospel, published 1830-40 as Positive Philosophy. 

The July revolution left him unmoved. When enrolled in the National 
Guard: “I will not swear that 1 will defend a government which I should 
fight,” and marched to gaol. But he founded the Positive Society to teach 
workers positive science. Fortunately he became mathematics tutor at the 
Polytechnique. The forties were poised on revolutionary hope. To Comte 
they were focal. He fell in love with Clotilde de Vaux, consumptive wife 
of a runaway forger. She died in 1846. His philosophy grew mystically 
religious. He made pilgrimages to her grave, instituted readings of the 
Imitation of Christ and the Divine Comedy, substituting Humanity for God 
and Jesus. “Let me love Thee Humanity more than myself and myself only 
in Thee,” and he expanded his philosophy into a religion of Humanity. 
He condemned Napoleon’s coup d’état, not for violating democratic or 
parliamentary principles, for he deprecated equally parliamentary phrase- 
mania and sovereignty of unfit people, but because Empire was unpositive. 
His magnum opus, Positive Politics (1854), was a treatise on the love of 
Humanity and a prophecy of the inevitability of the Positive world. 
Philosophy agreed God was outmoded. Comte substituted Grand Etre, 
Humanity in Pascal’s sense. ‘““The whole succession of men throughout time 
should be considered as one man who continuously lives and learns.’”’ In 
revolutionary tradition he invented another calendar of 13 months of 28 
days (named after Moses, Homer, Aristotle, Archimedes, Cesar, St. Paul, 
Charlemagne, Dante, Gutenberg, Shakespeare, Descartes, Frederick the 
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Great, Bichet. Not Jesus. “Since he ranked himself with God let him so 
remain.” Provisionally it was to begin from 1789; when Humanism 
triumphed, from 1854. Prayers, public worship were no longer petitions for 
favours but outpourings of love and gratitude towards Humanity. He 
formulated nine “social sacraments” Presentation; Initiation at 14; 
Admission at 21; Destination at 28; Maturity at 42; Retirement at 63; 
Transformation on approach of death; Incorporation seven years later, if 
deemed worthy. Worship was to take place in temples built in sacred 
groves containing tombs of the “Incorporated”. They were to face Paris, 
“centre of human progress’. When Humanism triumphed, Byzantium was 
to become the world’s centre. The Positive world was to consist of some 
500 republics, like Holland and Belgium in size, in universal peace. States 
were to free their colonies—England, Gibraltar; France, Algeria—and to 
be divided into 17 independent states. Patriotism was to merge in 
Humanity. Unlike his contemporary Marx, he fostered concentrations of 
capital and industrial power and gave social and political authority to 
capitalists. Positive republics were to be administered by triumvirates of 
“most socially-minded capitalists”, ministers of agriculture, manufacture 
and commerce, taking office at 42 and retiring at 63 after appointing 
successors, “for democratic elections lead to self-seeking rather than to 
social feeling’. He prepared coinage based on the “Charlemagne” and a 
flag marked Order and Progress and Live for Others, and prophesied that 
the transition would take a generation. With missionary zeal he appealed 
to Czar Nicholas: ‘In France, my attitude is anomalous because the upper 
classes’ unfitness obliges appeals to the lower which gives it revolutionary 
colour’; sent Sabatier to the Jesuit General to use his Order “to secure 
Human Catholicism which, although abolishing God, symbolises Humanity 
by Mother and Child.”” As High Priest of Humanity he appointed Laffitte 
his spiritual successor and a triumvirate of Magnin for finance, Hadery 
the interior, Deullin the exterior, to assume the administration. 

He never saw the promised land. After a church service at St. Paul, St. 
Louis, he was buried in Pére Lachaise, 1857. And cleavages began. 
Many disciples accepted his philosophy but not his religion. They 
emphasised his periodic madness, his detention in Esquirol asylum, his 
mystic love for Clotilde and, led by Littré, left the orthodox. Similar wings 
appeared in England, where positive intellectualism attracted. Sir David 
Brewster published a study in 1838. G. H. Lewes and the Austens visited 
the philosopher. Leading thinkers remained critical. Mill feared that 
Comtian societies would suppress independent thought. Ruskin attacked 
him in Fors Clavagera for preaching the gospel of engines and factories. 
Huxley dismissed the religion of Humanity as Catholicism minus 
Christianity. Sir James Stephen declared both the Religion of Humanity 
and of the Unknowable stood condemned, for the world can do without 
religion. Wilfrid Ward pleaded it was merely the clothes of religion lacking 
God. However a British Positive School took root. Harriet Martineau 
translated Comte’s first treatise, George Eliot wrote the Choir Invisible. 
Richard Congreve, “‘last hope of the stern unbending Evangelicals,” became 
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a disciple, founded a London Positivist Society “to solve problems by a 
religion that was scientific and a science that was religious,” and opened a 
Temple of Humanity in Chapel Street. He attracted converts, especially 
a gifted Oxford trio, Frederic Harrison, “who specialised in the history 
of the last 50,000 years’’; John Bridges, Poor Law Board Medical Inspector; 
Spencer Beesly, history professor at the “godless” University College. 
They gave Positivism dignity and authority. British Positivism became part 
of a world movement and equally divided, for all were dominant personali- 
ties. The French dissident Audiffrent secured Congreve, who introduced 
altar and pulpit, and elevated the Sistine Madonna to represent Humanity. 
His festivals grew more liturgical, sacraments more elaborate and he 
founded branches, under Malcolm Quinn in Newcastle, George Findlay in 
Leicester, Thomas Carson in Liverpool. The orthodox opened a church 
in Newton Hall with Sunday meetings and pilgrimages to famous men to 
foster reverence and gratitude. Schools were opened with a brilliant array 
of teachers: Paul Descours, Marvin, Fyffe, Fossett Lock, Vernon Lushing- 
ton, Cotter Morrison, Henry Ellis. They opposed imperialism, supported 
educational movements, fought vivisection, helped trade unions. Beesly 
presided in 1864 at the International Working Men’s Association, Harrison 
wrote Calendar of Great Men. Although hostility waned as it became 
recognized that Positivism held little danger for religion or politics, decline 
began. In 1899 Congreve died; his successor, Crompton, sapped loyalties. 
Quinn tried to supplant him, grew so ritualistic with Positivist Mass and 
Holman Hunt’s Light of the World, altar high, that the church emptied. In 
1901 Crompton resigned and the Positivist Review lost Beesly as editor. 
In 1904 Harrison resigned the Newton Hall presidency. On Laffitte’s death, 
1903, French Positivism splintered. A new generation attempted re-union 
as Church of Humanity, London Positivist Society, but there was no 
revival. 

The Positivist world is not yet born despite Comte’s dedicated optimism 
in its inevitability. For he mirrored a milieu and an age. When it considered 
itself too enlightened to believe in God, Comte discarded Christianity. He 
never anticipated emerging nations nor new knowledge. He suffered from 
the illusion of finality, considered his age on knowledge’s crest, and from 
false summits prophesied on superficial theories. His theory of three states 
was based on inadequate premises. His certitudes were hypotheses. He 
suffered the fate of those who dare predict. History belies predictions. In 
the dialogue between good and self-government time has not borne out his 
solution. Good government is a fundamental right of Man, self-government 
has proved more compelling. Yet by his optimism, his altruism, his con- 
tribution to a solution of the mystery of man’s destiny, he remains in the 
tradition of creative thinkers and has enriched the human heritage. 


VicTOoR COHEN 
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WESTERN ECONOMIC POLICIES 


ESS than four years have elapsed since a routine meeting of the 
European Coal and Steel Community’s Council of Ministers at 
Messina heard a memorandum from the Benelux countries on closer 

economic integration. Events have since moved swiftly. In Europe the 
Ministers of the Six set up a committee, under the chairmanship of 
M. Spaak, to investigate the problems of integrating their economies and, 
within two years, the Rome Treaty had been signed. The Common 
Market was then a fait accompli. Since then, elsewhere in the world, there 
has been a rash of proposals for similar approaches towards economic 
integration. 

A Customs Union, incidentally, is a strange phenomenon—it attracts 
support from both the Protectionist and the Free Trader. But in view of 
the fact that the two antagonists, in their reasoning about international 
trade, start from different premises, their support for a customs union must 
arise because they see in it different advantages. It may be simply trade- 
diverting, in which case a Free Trader would oppose it. Assume, for 
example, that there are three countries—A, B and C. Country A purchases 
a certain type of article—X—from country C. Country A then joins country 
B in a customs union, and they have a common external tariff. Country A 
now buys article X from country B, because the price of article X from 
Country B is now cheaper than the same article purchased from country C 
plus the duty imposed when it is imported from country C. This shift in 
the locus of production, from a low-cost to a higher-cost point, has resulted 
from a subtle protectionist device whereby a tariff is reduced but additional 
protection results. On the other hand a customs union may be trade- 
creating. In this case the shift in the locus of production is a shift from a 
high-cost to a lower-cost point. Such a move should be welcomed by a 
Free Trader, even if the adoption of universal Free Trade would have led 
to the diversion of production to sources with still lower production costs. 
There has at least been a step in the right direction. 

With these considerations in mind it is instructive to study the current 
situation in respect of the Common Market. One finds that the Treaty 
allows a transitional period of 12 years for the removal of barriers on trade 
within the Community, concurrent with which a common external tariff is 
raised. This common tariff is, or is likely to be, subject to maximum rates 
of three per cent for industrial raw materials, ten per cent for semi-finished 
goods and 25 per cent for manufactures. A country in economic difficulties 
may postpone the raising or lowering of its tariffs on up to five per cent of 
total imports from outside countries, and outside these general schedules 
there is a list of specified tariffs some of which are very high. Tobacco, for 
example, will bear a duty of 30 per cent, sugar 80 per cent. As regards 
agriculture it is proposed to formulate a common policy by the beginning 
of 1960, and this, it appears, will embody such protectionist features as 
price-fixing, subsidies, stock-piling, bulk-buying, tariffs and quantitative 
controls. 

While these developments have been occupying the thoughts of 
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politicians, economists, civil servants and businessmen in Western Europe 
and the United States during the past four years, they have also been closely 
followed by people in other parts of the world. And, amongst these other 
people, there has been a growing feeling of concern and apprehension. At 
this juncture it would be difficult to assess the detailed economic effects of 
the Common Market upon, say, the Asian or Latin American countries, 
although it appears certain that the impact will be marked. For both groups 
of nations the Six at present represent an important outlet for their exports. 
The danger to them stems from the fact that current developments will 
almost certainly result in wide-scale trade diversion; hence their exports, 
predominantly primary commodities, will suffer. This trade diversion may 
arise in part from the Common Market countries giving preference to the 
products of their associated overseas territories while at the same time giving 
a fillip to the substitution of synthetics for raw materials. Confirmation that 
these fears may prove correct was given recently in a report of a GATT 
working party which has been engaged in a study of this problem. Indeed, 
according to it, a substantial proportion of the trade of the areas mentioned 
is endangered. 

Two other points must also be considered. First, there is the practice 
among industrialised countries of subsidising their agricultural industries, 
thereby lessening their dependence upon imports of foodstuffs. This policy 
is so widespread and intensively adopted nowadays that, in many instances, 
the countries pursuing it frequently find themselves embarrassed by 
surpluses which they then sell abroad regardless of cost. Secondly, there 
are the problems which arise from the paradoxical situation in which 
Western countries find themselves after giving financial assistance to under- 
developed countries. In an effort to halt the spread of Communism aid, 
often on a lavish scale, is given to poorer countries who are thereby enabled 
to establish their own factories. Shortly after this they seek outlets for their 
manufactured products, often in the West, yet only to find embargos and 
restrictions placed on their exports. Confronted with such a situation they 
have little alternative but to look to the Communist market as an outlet 
for their goods. Thereafter they are subjected to political pressure. Thus 
the West is confronted with a major economic problem on which hinge 
far-reaching political implications. 

LYNDON H. JONES 
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GREECE AND TURKEY 


O the recent Ziirich and London agreements about Cyprus inaugurate 

a new era in Greek-Turkish relations? They have always formed 

an interesting chapter in world history. For nearly four-and-a-half 
centuries proud and culture-conscious Hellas was ruled by Ottoman Sultans, 
but the Greeks were entrusted with a leading role among the Balkan nations 
dominated by Constantinople. The Greek Patriarchate was placed at the 
head of all Orthodox churches within the great Ottoman empire. The 
Patriarch resided in Constantinople and still does. After the liberation 
Greece inherited large parts of the Ottoman empire. When the sick man 
of the Bosphorus finally seemed to be on his deathbed, Greek invasion 
armies set out to conquer Asia Minor, but despite their superiority in men 
and arms they were defeated by Atatiirk and driven out of Izmir. 

Slowly but surely a political rapprochement between Athens and Ankara 
followed the Lausanne peace treaty. Under Atatiirk and Inénii Turkey 
concentrated on her internal affairs without harbouring any imperialistic 
designs or even dreams. Greece in turn felt threatened by Bulgaria and cast 
disapproving glances towards Albania. Thus the Greek Government, under 
the leadership of Elefterios Venizelos, regarded improved contacts with its 
great Turkish neighbour as both agreeable and useful. Friendship pacts, 
exchanges of official visits, and finally the conclusion of the Balkan Pact, 
in which Yugoslavia and Rumania participated, formed the high points of 
this political honeymoon. Subsequently, while Greece was invaded first by 
Mussolini and then by Hitler and made to suffer great hardships, mutual 
sympathies again diminished to a marked degree. Turkish politicians played 
a very shrewd game. Nominally allied with France and Great Britain, she 
managed to keep out of the war until it had practically been decided. 
Particular resentment was aroused in Greece by the treatment of the Greek 
population in Istanbul. The Sarayoglu Government had imposed on them 
the so-called “‘Varlik’’, a retroactive war profit tax, which virtually affected 
only the three minority groups—Greeks, Armenians and Jews. It ruined 
thousands of individuals, and those unable to pay the tax were taken to 
forced labour camps in Eastern Anatolia. 

By 1945 Turkey’s economic position was well established, thanks to the 
preceding race between Axis and Allied buyers. Greece, on the other hand, 
had passed through years of horrible famine and seemed to be headed for 
ruin as a result of Communist attacks. In 1947 Britain felt no longer in a 
position to fulfil her obligations for military aid to both countries. At the 
same time Soviet pressure was extended also to Ankara. This caused the 
United States, on the basis of the Truman Doctrine, to accept defence 
obligations in Europe 

The Prime Minister Marshal Alexander Papagos and his successor 
Karamanlis made it clear that Greece could not maintain her independent 
democratic existence without the aid of huge sums from the USA. Turkey’s 
situation is comparable. Economic aid always had to be paralleled by 
military aid. While Athens took the much admired step of stabilising prices 
and the drachma, Ankara adopted the opposite course. Prime Minister 
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Menderes launched countless multi-million projects simultaneously in the 
justifiable confidence that the American Government would finally foot the 
bill in order not to weaken this strong bastion on the Soviet border. 
Following the decisive defeat of the Communists in 1949, military interest 
in Greece was re-awakened. New contacts were established between the 
Turkish and Greek Governments. They now had common interests, such as 
American aid, as well as the desire for full membership in NATO with the 
resulting obligations and guarantees. In 1952 this aim was achieved, for 
Greece and Turkey were unanimously invited to become full members. 
Salonica, Atatiirk’s birthplace, became a base and Izmir the headquarters 
of this newly created South-Eastern extension of NATO influence. 

A new Balkan Pact was created which, in addition to Turkey and Greece, 
was joined by Tito’s Yugoslavia. When I visited Ankara and Athens in 
1952 I found a high tide of enthusiasm. In official interviews with the 
Premiers Papagos and Menderes, their Foreign and Defence Ministers as 
well as the Chiefs of Staff, I was constantly assured that the Greek-Turkish 
friendship formed the basis of their entire foreign and defence policy. The 
heads of state and leading politicians again exchanged official and semi- 
official visits. President Bayar opened the first Turkish lycée at Komotini 
in Eastern Thrace, where a large Turkish minority remained. 

Unfortunately for some years Cyprus proved too high a test for this 
friendship, and Greece and Turkey were gripped by the tension. Each 
accused the other of maltreatment of their respective national minorities. 
In full view of the world, a Cyprus demonstration staged by students in 
Istanbul on September 6, 1955, degenerated into a “‘crystal night’’, without 
the police or the army receiving any immediate order to intervene. The 
acts of vandalism affected also Jews, Armenians and various foreigners. 
In Greece the authorities tried to prevent anti-Turkish or anti-British demon- 
strations with every means at their disposal. At the same time the Athens 
Government and Archbishop Makarios, then exiled in Athens, made no 
secret of their sympathy with the fight of the Greeks in Cyprus, whose very 
effective terror organisation EOKA under Colonel Grivas waged war against 
British and Turks. Diplomatic relations grew steadily worse, and for a long 
time the Greeks even refused to sit at a conference table with the Turks. 
Moreover, they inactivated the Balkan Pact and strengthened their contacts 
with Tito and the various Arab states with their substantial Greek colonies. 
Ankara, too, had been making efforts in this direction, but Arab distrust 
of the former Turkish masters remains unchanged. Nuri as-Said’s assassina- 
tion deprived Turkey of her last Arab ally, and the Baghdad Pact, already 
weakened, can now no longer be regarded as an effective instrument, 
particularly after Iraq’s retirement. The refusal of the Greek authorities to 
turn the Cyprus question into a battle-cry resulted in internal conflicts. It 
was this restraint, coupled with social grievances, such as chronic unemploy- 
ment and lessened social security, which enabled Communist-controlled 
EDA with its demogogic propaganda to increase its votes from 11° to 24°/, 
in the elections of May, 1958 

Finally, under pressure of the other NATO members and particularly the 
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United States, the very powerful Prime Ministers of Greece and Turkey 
have reached a compromise which has also been facilitated through new 
economic aid granted to both countries. Referring to Venizelos and Atatiirk, 
the idols of their nations, Mr. Karamanlis and Mr. Menderes have stressed 
the necessity for a new era of close friendship between their two countries. 
After the settlement of the Cyprus issue, both can concentrate on the urgent 
economic reconstruction. Despite some progress, the standard of living 
in Greece is still among the lowest in Europe, and Turkey has not yet over- 
come the shortage of supplies ranging from coffee to medicines. 

Another event which followed the Cyprus settlement is worth mentioning. 
While Greece refused to participate in manceuvres with her neighbour and 
NATO partner Turkey, the Greek officers who were recalled some months 
ago have now returned to the headquarters in Izmir. Both countries are 
now again prepared to collaborate without reservation in the military 
field, although in case of war their respective land armies will defend only 
their own soil as agreed upon. 

The Ankara and Athens Governments would like to revive the Balkan 
Pact, but were shown the cold shoulder by President Tito during his stay 
in Rhodes after his return from Africa and Asia. Yugoslavia’s relations with 
Greece are still fairly good, and Belgrade has always supported the Greeks 
in the Cyprus question. On the other hand, the contacts with Turkey 
deteriorated. While Tito is interested in their improvement, he opposes any 
form of a Balkan block in accordance with the principle that his country 
should not participate in any alliance. There are also tendencies to increase 
trade between Greece and Turkey, but this will only be possible on a very 
small scale, as both countries have mainly the same agricultural products 
to offer. Cultural exchanges have never been active and were much stronger 
with the United States, Great Britain and France. Turkish slogans to move 
the Patriarch to Athens and send all Istanbul Greeks with him have now 
quietened down. This Greek minority has never forgotten the ‘‘Varlik” 
and the “crystal night’’, but it will now be able to breathe more freely. 
Despite hostile Turkish propaganda, the Turks in Greece have never been 
oppressed in any way. After the settlement of the Cyprus issue, there is 
some reason for optimism that Greek-Turkish relations, so important for 
the unity of the West and the strength of NATO, will further improve. 


A. J. FISCHER 





THE OIL INDUSTRY CENTENARY 


EW people today would argue the importance of petroleum supplies 
to modern civilisation. These supplies have become essential com- 
modities without which accepted ways of life could not continue for 

a moment: their production has brought stable prosperity to countries whose 
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only major natural assets are their petroleum resources. Oil is now the 
world’s most valuable seaborne cargo and on any average day some 15 
million tons of petroleum and its products, worth considerably more than 
£100 million, are in transit on the high seas. Britain herself, quite apart 
from the participation by U.K. interests in oil exploration, production, and 
refining in many different parts of the globe, derives several highly important 
economic advantages from the ramifications of the international oil industry. 
For the past ten years, tanker-building has comprised about half the work 
in hand or on order with U.K. shipyards. Manufacture of equipment needed 
by the industry (exclusive of oil tankers) is now bringing us orders worth 
substantially more than £100 million annually. A sizeable volume of 
business reaching our banking and insurance houses relates to oil-industry 
operations—as do many lucrative contracts coming the way of our big 
constructional engineers. Whether one considers only the economic signifi- 
cance of oil to the U.K., or whether one takes the broader view of world 
economy as a whole, the fundamental nature of this significance is apparent. 


Yet it is only one hundred years ago since the modern international 
petroleum industry came into being. Its foundation stemmed from 
the conviction of a handful of men in North America that oil could be 
obtained from the earth’s sub-strata by means of the drill. Although oil 
seepages had been found both in Canada and in the U.S.A. by the middle 
of last century, the suggestion that petroleum could be recovered by boring 
holes in iron-hard rock struck the great majority of people as ridiculous. 
When a certain Edwin L. Drake began drilling such a hole on the outskirts 
of Titusville, a small Pennsylvanian lumber town, the local inhabitants 
regarded him as a lunatic. Nevertheless, after nearly a year’s ardous toil, 
Drake reaped his reward. Some time between mid-day, Saturday, August 
27, 1859, and the following Sunday afternoon, his 694 ft. bore-hole filled 
three parts full of oil! Although at about the same time an oil well was 
also successfully drilled in Canada, it is now generally accepted that Drake’s 
triumph at Titusville marked the moment of the international oil industry’s 
birth. Certainly, the Titusville ‘‘strike’’ inspired an oil stampede closely 
resembling the Californian gold rush of ten years earlier. Thousands of 
prospectors swarmed into Pennsylvania eager to try their fortune, but there 
was virtually no understanding whatsoever of the nature and characteristics 
of petroleum and the formative years of the industry’s infancy were 
governed very much more by enthusiasm than by efficiency. 


After the first boisterous decade or two, the industry began to emerge 
from the welter of disjointed confusion of the pioneer era and to assume a 
pattern of order and co-ordination. It realised that sheer energy and 
optimism were no substitutes for scientific knowledge and technical ability, 
and so came about the first stage of its amazing metamorphosis into one of 
the most highly skilled and specialised industries in the world. This trans- 
formation was, of course, gradual rather than immediate: so extensive 
was the range of problems which had to be studied and so complex was their 
individual nature that swift or simple solutions were out of the question. 
Indeed, when considering the magnitude of many of these problems, it seems 
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surprising that they were ever overcome. Space precludes a detailed account 
of how each successive advance was introduced—of how the twin sciences 
of geology and geophysics have become the basis of all oil exploration 
programmes, how the techniques and equipment used in drilling have been 
improved, how the science of oil refining has been enhanced and extended 
as the range of finished petroleum derivatives has been expanded, how the 
production of petroleum-chemicals has become a large-scale industry in its 
own right. These facets of the industry’s ramifications, together with the 
development of pipeline systems, tankers, research facilities, and distri- 
bution organisations, all require full-length articles to outline even briefly 
and cannot be more than mentioned in passing if this particular story is to 
be brought up to date. 


World oil consumption at current rates requires an annual production 
considerably in excess of 900 million metric tons—more than three times 
as much as was needed to meet demand as recently as 1938. Drilling depths 
are continually being increased—the bit reached 20,000 ft. for the first time 
in 1949 and 25,000 ft. in 1958. Producing wells can be numbered in 
hundreds of thousands, as can the miles of pipelines used for the overland 
transportation of crude oil, finished products and natural (petroleum) gas. 


Refineries have become gigantic plants, often covering sites of between 
five hundred and a thousand acres and costing £40 million or more to build. 
There are some hundreds of these installations now in operation through- 
out the world and some outstanding examples can be seen today in the 
U.K., whose annual refining capacity has been increased from its pre-war 
level of 24 million metric tons to somewhere in the region of 40 million 
metric tons (with yet more new capacity planned for construction in the 
very near future). All told, the annual refining capacity of the Free World 
at the end of 1958 amounted to about 970 million metric tons while schemes 
then in hand or under review, and relating to Free World countries outside 
the U.S.A. and Canada, concerned the construction of a further 156 million 
tons of capacity. The world’s tanker fleet—now in excess of 50 million 
deadweight tons—represents over one-quarter of the tonnage of the entire 
international mercantile marine. Last year saw the completion of the first 
of the giant tankers coming within the 100,000 d.w.t. category—a vessel 
that was easily the largest cargo ship ever launched at the time of her com- 
pletion and within a little of the length of Britain’s famous ‘“‘Queen” 
passenger liners. Thus on the high seas as on dry land, the industry has 
kept up its record-breaking habit. Financing capital development pro- 
grammes of all nature is now costing the international oil industry, in all 
currencies, a sum equivalent to about £4,000 million a year (the great bulk 
of which it is finding by ploughing back its annual earnings). Despite all 
contributions towards satisfying future world energy demand that can be 
expected from atomic energy, the industry shares the opinion of other 


authoritative governmental and international bodies that the use of oil must | 


inevitably increase as the next century unfolds—until perhaps three or four 
times as much is needed every year as is the case at present. For that 
reason the industry is planning its uninterrupted long-term expansion—and 
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its story during the next hundred years should therefore be even more 
interesting than the story of its development during the century that has 
passed. 

W. J. Harris 


BRITAIN’S ART COLONY BY THE SEA 


F some immensely efficient Ministry of Culture had decided Britain must 
have an art colony, then it is difficult to imagine even unemotional 
officialdom choosing any other site than St. Ives, on the western tip 

of Cornwall. The mild climate, the brilliant light, the almost Mediterranean 
blue of the sea, the fascinating formations of rocks and cliffs, as well as 
of tiny cobbled streets and old world cottages; the wide stretches of golden 
sands, the beautiful semi-circle of the harbour with its painted doll-like 
boats—these are some of the obvious attractions. So, too, is the comparative 
freedom and easiness of life as compared to a large city or industrial area; 
the congenial atmosphere of working and living among large groups of 
fellow artists; the facilities of several art galleries and showrooms, clubs, 
studios and other meeting places; and last but by no means least, a 
sympathetic local population and press, conditioned by several decades of 
growing up alongside artists, so that what might seem an oddity if dumped 
suddenly in some other part of the country has now come to be taken for 
granted. However, as with most of the best things of life, Britain’s premier 
art colony was not ordered or allocated, it just grew naturally. Originally 
St. Ives was a very active fishing port; in the days when John Wesley came 
to Cornwall on his famous preaching tours the entire population of St. Ives 
were connected with fishing, and the numerous long lofts now taken over by 
artists were busily engaged on their original purposes of drying nets, etc. 
A visitor in those days would have seen the same charming harbour, and 
even much the same winding streets and quaint cottages, and looking out 
to sea he might have seen the proud sight of a huge fishing fleet sailing 
out on a seine netting expedition, or looking for pilchards. What he would 
not have seen would have been a single artist seated at his easel on the 
harbour or down some side street. 

Strangely enough there have been hardly any Cornish painters of any 
importance, and in those days of the past the only name that comes to mind 
is that of John Opie, R.A.—and of his best work, portraits, most were 
executed among fashionable London society. Nevertheless, as communica- 
tions developed, a number of well-known artists began to penetrate to this 
remote outpost of the British Isles—notably Thomas Rowlandson, who did 
a large number of striking black and white drawings and etchings of the 
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Cornish coast. The first record of a famous painter coming to St. Ives is 
probably from 1815, when the great Turner paid a visit and was immediately 
enraptured, as might be expected, with the beautiful combination of land- 
scape and seascape (and, looking west over Clodgy Point, the wonderful 
sunsets). Later such painters as Whistler and Sickert came down, staying 
sometimes for a whole winter, and no doubt a cumulation of enthusiastic 
praise widened the circle of visitors. It was early in the 1880’s when the 
first “‘school” of painters set themselves up in St. Ives and neighbouring 
Newlyn. They were united in the semi-revolutionary aim of painting all 
their pictures direct from Nature, and a charming picture of those days 
has been given by one of the leading figures, Stanhope Forbes: ‘‘Artists 
are common enough objects by the seaside; but it was scarcely so usual to 
see the painter not merely engaged upon a small sketch or panel, but with a 
large canvas securely fastened to some convenient boulder, absorbed in the 
very work with which he hoped to win fame in the ensuing spring: perhaps 
even the model posing in full view of the entire populace, the portrait being 
executed with a publicity calculated to un-nerve even our practised brother 
artist of the pavement. These singular goings on of the newcomers at first 
provoked much comment from the inhabitants, but by degrees they grew 
familiar with such strange doings, and scarce heeded the work which 
progressed before their eyes. Even the small folk grew tired of gazing, and 
at that dread moment when the school doors opened and let loose upon 
their chosen victims the arch tormentors of our race, a few moments of 
misery would ensue, and the harassed painter, with a sigh of relief, would 
find himself alone once more, free to continue his labours undisturbed.” 

The painters of these days were people like Julius Olsson, Algernon 
Talmage, Arhesby Brown, T. C. Gotch, R. Chevalier Tayler, J. D. 
Mackenzie—traditional painters in their craft, but experimenting excitingly 
with enormous canvases depicting such melodramatic scenes as village 
funerals, boats putting out in storms, chapel outings and so on. Today these 
paintings may seem old-fashioned, but it is interesting to note that at a 
recent exhibition of these painters’ work the attendance among local people 
was much higher than normal. Before the Great War the art students of 
London were “discovering” St. Ives, and painters were beginning to settle 
in the district, but there was still considerable local suspicion. This was 
reflected amusingly in a story told by Algernon Talmage, about a fish cart 
being driven up Skidden Hill, until the horse jibbed. After exhausting an 
extensive vocabulary of abuse the driver, walking in the road, exclaimed 
despairingly: ‘““You—you Pygmalion artist!’ It was after the war that 
the development of the St. Ives art colony received a great stimulus with 
the formation of the St. Ives Society of Artists, followed later by the 
opening of a large Art Gallery in the centre of the town. Here the work 
of members was given a permanent home, a facility which has persisted 
today, when every summer season nearly 200 works are on view at the tall 
New Gallery overlooking St. Ives Harbour. 

The St. Ives Society was able to do much more than provide an exhibition 
centre: its members, notably the late Borlase Smart, its energetic secretary, 
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sought to encourage the settlement of promising young artists in the district. 
To this end the Society acquired the large block of Porthmeor Studios which 
were, and are, let out at very low rents to selected painters—selection today 
being administered by a body of trustees including the Director of the Tate 
Gallery and of the Arts Council of Great Britain. By now, of course, the 
people of St. Ives had come to accept the artists, and even to welcome them. 
The Cornish are shrewd business people, and there can be no doubt that 
the influx of many hundreds of artists into St. Ives has brought good 
business—extra trade for the artists themselves, and much more trade from 
the large number of holiday makers who are attracted to the town just 
because it does offer something out of the ordinary, like an art colony. 
This movement of the artists and their work into daily life of the town 
was reflected by the appearance of original paintings in almost every small 
café, on the walls of pubs, and even in shops. Immediately after the last 
war the art colony of St. Ives, which had been moving that way for a long 
time, divided into two clear camps—traditional and modern. Led by Ben 
Nicholson, and his former wife, Barbara Hepworth, the sculptor, many of 
the younger painters broke away from the St. Ives Society to form a group 
of their own, the Penwith Society of Arts in Cornwall, with a large gallery 
in Fore Street. Here modern abstract paintings predominated, ranging from 
the meticulous designs of Nicholson to the more romantic work of younger 
painters like Bryan Wynter, Sven Berlin, W. Barns-Graham and John 
Wells, and the unusual labyrinthical works of the one Cornish-born painter, 
Peter Lanyon. With sculpture by Barbara Hepworth and Denis Mitchell, 
crafts by Bernard Leach (pottery) and Robin Nance (furniture), and a 
programme of controversial lectures and discussions, the new Society soon 
made a permanent place for itself in the life of St. Ives. 

During the past ten years, St. Ives the art colony has expanded almost 
as rapidly as St. Ives the popular holiday resort (the two in any case are 
interwoven). The two-way traffic between London and St. Ives, among 
artists, has increased so much that it is seldom that a week goes by among 
the London galleries without representation of work by artists from St. 
Ives. As a result the town has become more and more established as the 
art colony in Britain, with the result that each year increasing numbers of 
students and other art lovers seek to pay a visit to the new mecca. Two 
principal developments may be traced arising from this trend. One has 
been the development of a larger number of artists’ studios—every year 
more and more of the old fishing lofts are bought up and converted. 
Recently a firm of builders has gone into the market on a bigger scale by 
buying up larger sites, such as a derelict factory, or an old net works, or a 
former car park, and converting them into modern residential artists’ 
studios and flats. The other development has been the establishment of 
several holiday schools of painting, where paying students can stay for a 
week or a month or longer, receiving daily instruction from professional 
painters and craftsmen. Today, consequently, St. Ives has become some- 
thing quite unique for Britain—a functioning art colony, a centre where 
perhaps as many as two to three hundred painters and craftsmen live and 
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work, their studios thrown open, in many instances, to the public, and their 
members ready and eager to talk about their work and its meaning to a 
widening holiday public. There are many other good reasons for visiting 
St. Ives, but this is perhaps more important than most—that here in 
Britain’s most active art centre, contact is made between artist and layman, 
to mutual advantage. The fishermen of St. Ives no longer roam the seas 
in huge fleets, but perhaps their replacement by artists, seeking to capture 
the world on their canvasses, will in the long run prove an even more 
important contribution to Cornwall as well as further afield. 
Denys VAL BAKER 


St. Ives. 


JUBILATE 


Locked into the shadowed stone 
The carved cry sleeps 

In the dim and holy haven 
Of angel’s hands, 

Hands folding the cry, soft 

In the granite features lies 
The sound of praise. 


High in the roof’s timbered 
Chords, break and climb 

The choirboys’ tear-filled voice, 
Clinging to vesper oak 

Falls and rejoins its matins theme 

And dies a noon-day death where 
The still angel stands. 


Here now in the candle-shadowed 
Silence, single out 

The hidden song in the stoned 
Vaults of the singing dead 

Et resurrexit—and the voices 

Merge. Credo—the parts conform 
And the song ascends. 


Anne C. Blackmore 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


CHINA TODAY 


For those whose inclement destiny it is, as R. L. Stevenson would have said, 
to wade through the daily mass of Peking propaganda, nothing is more nauseating 
than the Communists’ invincible hypocrisy. Individuals may err; the Party, 
whatever changes of policy occur, remains unassailably immaculate. Mr. William 
Stevenson, who has wandered for several years in Red China as correspondent of 
the Toronto Star, the first Western correspondent allowed to do so, aptly calls the 
Communists “‘mandarins of Marxism’’. He asked one Party member what was the 
difference between the million scholar-gentry who formerly ruled China and the 
12,000,000 members of the C.P. The man had nothing to say, though one visible 
difference is that the scholar-gentry could be moved to pity and compassion; the 
ideal cadre Mr. Stevenson found is impervious to any motive but the jargon of 
self-righteousness. An interesting example of this is the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference which he was able to study in operation in Yunnan. 
This sinister organization, very little recognized abroad, was appointed by careful 
selection in 1949 to set up the constitutional Government with an elected parliament 
and, though described as “not a State organ’”’, has been perpetuated as the eyes and 
ears of the Government to report on every shade of public feeling and to drive 
home by ceaseless talking the Party’s decrees. The C.P.P.C.C. has now developed 
690 provincial committees, with eight full-time teams continually on the move to 
keep branch members up to the mark. Officials and the army, even amid the perfec- 
tions of Red China, lapse into bureaucratism, out of touch with the people. 

Mao Tse-tung’s use of shock tactics, that is a period of deliberate terrorism to 
shake people out of the old bourgeois mentality, covers some interesting pages, in 
which the author confirms by his own witness what others have reported. Madame 
Shih Liang, Minister of Justice, calmly admitted that in the 18 months down to 
mid-1955, about a million alleged criminals had been condemned in the People’s 
Courts in which sentence was obtained by whipping up the spectators’ passions. 
And in Shanghai during the “‘five-antis’’ campaign, wire netting had to be fixed in 
front of high buildings to prevent suicides jumping off the roofs from hitting passers- 
by. But having shocked the public sufficiently, Mao, in Mr. Stevenson’s opinion, 
deliberately switched off the heat (as Stalin pretended to do but didn’t) and thus 
we are brought to the famous “‘all flowers” speech in February, 1957, and the vital 
need of using persuasion not force to eliminate differences between Party and people. 
It is a pity that the book could not have been continued to show the sequel, the 
wild outburst of criticism when speech was thought really to be free, and the savage 
“rectification campaign’”’ of the Party which is not so different from the old terrorism. 
The only fault in Mr. Stevenson’s book is that he knows and has seen so much 
that it is a little overloaded with detail. But it is profoundly interesting and a 
valuable introduction to the new and critical stage to which Party despotism and 
popular resentment have brought China today. 

O. M. GREEN 
The Yellow Wind. By William Stevenson. Cassell 30s. Od. 


A SEAT IN THE COMMONS 


Mr. Peter G. Richards has produced a penetrating study of the role today of the 
backbench Member of the House of Commons. It is a wide survey, against the 
background of local constituency organization and more particularly of Parlia- 
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mentary practice and procedure. It is written with the detachment of the outsider, 
based upon information from official sources and from collaborators on both sides 
of the House. Indeed much of the book is an analysis in parallel of the activities 
and function of the backbencher within the two mayor Parties. Being concerned 
with the behaviour of a two-party Parliamentary system as it exists today, Mr. 
Richards ignores the organization and work of the small Liberal Parliamentary 
Party. 

The book opens with the selection of Parliamentary candidates, and the social 
distinctions between them, and the elected Members in the two Parties, are amply 
demonstrated. For example there is a very high percentage of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge graduates among Tory Members, and, in 1955, 78 out of 97 Old Etonian 
candidates were elected. By contrast, only 18 Tory wage-earners were nominated, 
of whom one was elected. ‘‘Conservative trade-unionists are offered only unfavour- 
able seats” and “the same is true of Conservative members of the teaching pro- 
fession’’. On the other hand, the employment background of Labour Members 
has also greatly changed since the early days. Recently, a senior Labour ex-Minister 
lamented to the reviewer that he was one of the Jast purely working-class Members of 
the House. 

This study should serve to dispel a common illusion that M.P.s are merely 
pawns in the Party game, with a useful personal function confined to the probing 
of complaints by their constituents. Since the war there has been a remarkable 
increase, within each of the Parliamentary Parties, of informal committees or 
groups, confined to Private Members and dealing with some specific subject of 
public policy. These groups themselves are formally or informally linked with the 
general body of Members within the Party, meeting collectively in private. As 
Mr. Richards points out, the meetings of the majority Party can have a powerful 
influence in the formulation of Government policy and also act as a corrective 
upon the execution of policy. In some well-known instances, this influence has 
been decisive, but in the nature of things it is an imponderable factor incapable of 
future assessment. The author does not favour institutional changes within 
Parliament to secure formal and effective control of the Executive, such as the 
creation of a committee system on the lines of Congress in America. “Any extension 
of intervention by Members would violate the authority of Ministers and the 
structure of Cabinet government. And any closer connection between Members 
and Government Departments would impose demands on the time of the former 
which could not fail to have other repercussions on the character of the House of 
Commons”. He does not consider, as within the scope of his study, the question 
of legislative devolution among regional authorities to relieve congestion at West- 
minster. 

On the vexed subject of Parliamentary privilege, Mr. Richards finds it “not easy 
to account for the sharp rise’’ in complaints since 1945. The explanation must be 
“either that Members became more sensitive about contempts of the House or that 
there was more cause for complaint than in previous years”. This is a subject which 
requires further study because it reflects upon the relationship between the House 
and the movement and impact of public opinion in the country as a whole. 
ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 


Honourable Members. By Peter G. Richards. Faber and Faber. 30s. 0d. 


A GREAT PHILOSOPHER 

A philosopher without a philosophy, or, alternatively, a philosopher of all the 
philosophies: this verdict occurs in Russell’s Philosophy, by Alan Wood, that 
Bertrand Russell appends to My Philosophical Development. Readers are advised 
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to turn to it first. The obedient reader discovers that Russell desired certainty as 
people desire religious faith. His own development excluded free will, immortality, 
and God. This affronts many. His judgment of science is more congenial to the 
zeitgeist. Since science is seldom quite wrong, though never quite right, and thus 
more likely to be right than unscientific theories, accepting it hypothetically is 
rational. The modern physicist, Russell also avers, has more power than the 
Inquisition ever had; physicists employed by a hostile government could annihilate 
a community that rejected the doctrines of modern physics. 

Russell did not wantonly tumble out ideas, nor change them irresponsibly. 
“He sought’’, Alan Wood writes, “impersonal objective truth successively in 
Religion, Mathematics, and Science’’. Russell himself insists, against Ryle, that 
the scientific outlook should impregnate philosophy. In the same context he 
identifies many philosophical questions with problems that are actually scientific, 
though science is not yet ready to deal with them. Sensation and perception, he 
adds, are now “amenable to scientific treatment”. Words, he remarks elsewhere, 
dominate philosophers. Often and uselessly, he also affirms, philosophers rashly 
claim certainty. He finally declined to define “‘philosophy’’, as Alan Wood notes. 

During the many years of Russell’s thinking philosophy was not formally a 
prolonged session of debate. Like any other period of philosophy, however, it can, 
with reasonable arbitrariness, be so treated. Bacon’s Antiperistasis hints that a 
doctrine tends to stir an opposing opinion into being. Russell, after rejecting the 
“axiom of internal relations’, “began to believe everything the Hegelians dis- 
believed”. He describes his philosophical development, broadly, as a “gradual 
retreat from Pythagoras”: from the hope that all science, including psychology, 
could become mathematical. 

Since 1914, Russell notes, three philosophies have successively dominated British 
philosophy. The first, Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, influenced his own thinking, 
though not, he now thinks, wholly for good. He sympathized generally with the 
second, Logical Positivism, though he rejected some of its most distinctive doctrines. 
The third, Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations, remains to Russell himself 
“completely unintelligible”’. 

He himself is an outstanding figure in philosophy. He has discussed the many 
problems of thought effectively, whether he persuades or provokes. The present 
volume manifests no interest in notions associated with psychical research. Pan- 
psychism, the doctrine that everything, even a gold nugget, has its own degree of 
mentality, however slight, still lingers in thought. Russell has no truck with it when 
he writes “there is no evidence of anything mental except in a tiny fragment of 
space-time”. Though he denies the “‘cosmic importance’’ of “‘knowing’’, he has 
to accept the psychical. He approves Ryle’s rejection of Cartesian Dualism, but 
not his virtual denial of the mental. The “brain consists of thoughts” and we can 
observe only events in our own heads. The mental and the physical represent two 
different ways of knowing. 

JOSHUA C. GREGORY 
My Philosophical Development. By Bertrand Russell. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 0d. 


THE WILL OF MAN 


The Court and The Castle, by Rebecca West, is a literary kaleidoscope, reflecting 
the wit and brilliance of its author; it is also a deeply percipient book. An expan- 
sion of three lectures given by Dame Rebecca at Yale University, it traces ‘“‘the 
interaction of political and religious ideas in imaginative literature’. The theme 
is gargantuan, not so much in its essence—“‘it is a tendency of creative literature, 
when it rises above a certain level, to involve itself with statecraft and with religion: 
to exist and to belong to Him’’—as in its ramifications. She examines in the 
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work of some of the world’s greatest writers the nature of man’s will, and the 
influence of power in corrupting its moral purpose. She poses these questions: 
Is man capable of attaining salvation for himself, or does the nature of society and 
its preoccupation with power damn him, however he plays the game of life? Or 
can man’s will only be innocent if he takes his strength from a superior, eternal 
power—God? The issue is confused, since all writers in dealing with the social 
state of their world and its disposition of power, have seen the sources of power as 
earthly symbois of an eternal, spiritual power. From this it follows that writers 
are influenced in their attitude towards God, by the social and political situations 
of their time. 

The book opens with an interpretation of Hamlet as seen in the light of these 
problems. The balance of power in the court of Shakespeare’s day was a fairly 
simple one. The king was the source of absolute power; if he misused it then the 
usurper wrested it from him. Yet Shakespeare viewed usurpers with a peculiar 
horror because they were disrupting the accepted order of things. He thought 
that good men made bad kings and were therefore, paradoxically, bad men; and 
good kings, whose lot was to carry the corruptive burden of power, were neces- 
sarily bad men. Hamlet was neither king nor usurper but he was involved in the 
conflicts of power at the court of Elsinore, and tainted not only with its guilt, the 
guilt of the imperfect society in which he lived, but his father’s guilt and his own. 
For Hamlet committed murder, the most violent human act. Shakespeare thought 
that it was impossible for man with his heritage of original sin to commit a virtuous 
action. His pessimistic contention was that “man could indeed know himself 
through action, and that the knowledge would always be shameful’’. 

Dame Rebecca elaborates her theme through the works of Fielding, who thought 
with Pelagian faith that ‘‘squalid as the world might be, the virtues of human 
beings could transform and absolve it’’, of Emily Bronté, who also believed that 
incorrupt will existed, and of Jane Austen, who saw society as more important than 
the individual will, and believed in a collective will—society—working towards 
salvation. Dame Rebecca also examines the works of Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, 
Trollope, Rousseau and other nineteenth century biographers of bureaucracy and 
its crowded court, where the sources of power were becoming more and more 
obscured. 

The appearance of A /a recherche du temps perdu marked the “dissolution of 
the court” with the diffusion of power which occurred under capitalist democracy 
to such an extent that blame for injustice could no longer be apportioned. The 
guilt of an injustice stained the whole of electoral society— “the guilt. ..... 
stained everyone, but the crime could have been prevented by no one,”’ says Dame 
Rebecca, of the Dreyfus case, which was so important to Proust. Proust’s great 
work was a bible of despair; yet it was veined with optimism, the optimism of 
belief that spiritual salvation was somehow possible. 

Proust did not believe in God, but Franz Kafka did. Kafka was himself a 
bureaucrat and in The Trial and The Castle he saw the cosmos as a huge democracy, 
and bureaucracy’s source of power was hidden in its centre, just as God was hidden 
in the cosmos. Kafka recognized that the bureaucracy he served had its severe 
imperfections, but he thought that “God had committed Himself to a scheme for 
the human race which involved imperfections”. He was still prepared to believe 
that God was right in all things, and that despite the corruption of humanity which 
existed in His scheme, at the end ““God would redeem the soul of man and gather 
it to Him in eternity, and the court would pass away as all things which belong to 
time’. And Kafka’s conclusion to the debate in literature on the nature of man’s 


will would appear to be Dame Rebecca’s also. Reser Haves 


The Court and The Castle. By Rebecca West. Macmillan. 18s. 
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BOOKS ON 
A ten-year-old holiday memory is 
vividly recalled of a Capri native, asked 
the way to San Michele, beaming 
approval; mostly, he confided ruefully 
in something like English, it was the 
casa of “Gracie Fielda” that the 
foreigner came to see. Here obviously 
was a heaven-sent opportunity to dis- 
cuss the filosopho; rather, it was a 
monologue, interspersed with Inglese 
nods and smiles, and terminated by the 
utmost mutual goodwill. A generation 
ago the world—not unmindful then of 
Miss Fields—was captivated by The 
Story of San Michele too. Now, from 
Sweden comes THE STORY OF AXEL 
MUNTHE, CAPRI AND SAN MICHELE 
(Allhem, Malm), an elegantly beautiful 
book translated by P. D. A. Hort and N. 
Tomkinson in part celebration of the 
centenary of his birth. The Principal of 
Naples’ Museo Nazionale, who led the 
excavations in the island, heads the 
band of collaborators with ‘‘Capri in 
Prehistoric Times and in Classical 
Antiquity’”’ and there is ‘““Capri Today”’ 
by Alma Siracusa. Among the other 
essays are Josef Oliv’s “Axel Munthe’s 
Life and Work’’, Malcolm Munthe’s 
“*My Father’ and Bror Olsson’s “‘Axel 
Munthe as an Author”. The great 
volume is illustrated with drawings, 
paintings, photographs, facsimiles, to 
make it one of the best picture books 
of recent years. San Michele, under the 
terms of Dr. Munthe’s will accrued in 
1949 “‘to the State of Sweden, to be used 
for the furtherance of cultural relations 
between Sweden and Italy” and it is 
thus easier to find the way to it today. 
This sumptuous tribute, beyond price 
apparently as none is mentioned, goes 
up gratefully alongside John Murray’s 
illustrated edition of San Michele pub- 
lished in 1936. 


Fortress Towers 

CASTLES OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
(Thames and Hudson. 50s. Od.) is 
another lavish picture book, wherein 
history lives and the stones cry out. 
Armin Tuulse ranges from Egypt to 
Greece, through the Romanesque and 
the Gothic, from Constantinople to 
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Scandinavia, from Spain to the Balkans. 
Mycenae and Blarney are here, Palermo 
and Caernarvon, Assisi and Chillon, 
Carcassone and Ghent, and a host of 
other less famous or less notorious 
strongholds. Not only architects will 
profit from the details of siting and 
purpose; all who savour the past must 
revel in the grandeur of man—no 
matter how moved by cruelty or fear— 
as a building animal. 


Technical advance 

The story of human ingenuity is 
continued with A HistoRY OF WESTERN 
TECHNOLOGY (George Allen and Unwin. 
32s. Od.). by Friedrich Klemm, trans- 
lated by Dorothea Waley Singer, who 
uses contemporary writings as pointers 
to the epochs. Slave labour and the 
home workshop in Greece, the monas- 
teries of the Middle Ages, Renaissance 
iron foundries, the application of the 
physical sciences in the Baroque period 
and the age of Rationalism, industriali- 
zation due to the steam engine, are some 
of the steps to the world power wielded 
by synthetic chemistry, atomic energy 
and automation. The 59 figure drawings 
take many a look back: ‘Mammoth in 
Gravity Trap’’ or ‘“Hero’s Pneumatic 
Temple Door Qpener’’ for examples, 
and the two dozen plates, from Roman 
aqueduct to dynamo room of the first 
electric power station, graphically adorn 
Dr. Klemm’s tract for these times. 


Cypress and Olive 

The birth of science in the seventh 
century B.C. has a chapter to itself in 
GREEK CIVILIZATION: From the Antigone 
to Socrates (George Allen and Unwin. 
30s.). This is the second volume (the 
other being “From the Iliad to the 
Parthenon’’) by André Bonnard, who is 
again translated from the French by 
A. Lytton Sells. Hippocrates increasing 
medical knowledge, Herodotus ac- 
curately describing the old continents, 
Thales studying what takes place between 
heaven and earth as a clue to under- 
standing the world, have their place in 
the culture’s flowering no less than 
Sophocles and Socrates, than Aristo- 
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phanes and Pindar, than the sculptor in 
bronze or stone. As before, Professor 
Bonnard has many and lovely pictures 
to amplify his perspective approach, and 
to set his readers dreaming again of 
Grecian landscapes and indigo seas. 

THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS IN ENGLISH 
VERSE (Shakespeare Head Press, Eton. 
12s. 6d) translated by W. Douglas P. 
Hill, who is grateful for the inspiration 
of the Gow volumes, sets the pastoral 
scene—reapers, honey, song contests, 
ploughmen, flowers, goatherds, spells, 
rustic gods, moonlight, acorns, apples 
and all. The verse sings, sweet as “‘the 
whisper of the spring-fed pine”’, and the 
people are like the tapestry figures 
admired by the two women at the feast 
of Adonis: 

How naturally they stand and seem to 

move 
As if alive... 


The Sinews of Poetry 

Robert Graves, to whom is owed so 
great a debt for Greek scholarship in the 
elucidation of myth and fact, brings the 
true poet’s magic to the great, the ever- 
lasting themes: “No-one else writes 
poetry of this quality now”’ said Edwin 
Muir, and the CoLLectTep Poems 1959 
(Cassell. 25s.) are witness to a sweeping 
statement’s truth. Mr. Graves’ Fore- 
word warns that he has suppressed all 
poems that no longer pass his muster 
but promises “‘that no silver spoons 
have been thrown out with the refuse’’. 
That he has been fair to his younger, 
middle and elder selves can be tested 
by the favourite titles, dating from the 
1914-1918 war, that abound in the 
contents pages. To browse is to realize 
afresh the technical mastery, the in- 
evitableness, the durability, the passion, 
under the gossamer-seeming of learning 
and wit. 

The rueful “Friday Night” of Robert 
Graves appears also in THE GUINNESS 
Book OF PoeTRY 1957/8 (Putnam. 
10s. 6d.). Like its predecessor this 
anthology is of new poems adjudged to 
be the best of the year. The adjudicators 
of the Guinness awards, Lord Moyne 
points out in the Foreword, being 
“broadminded men of differing tastes’ 
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the resulting 74 choices have avoided 
the cliques of specialization. The same 
covers contain James Harrison’s “Poem 
to Blindness” that gives awareness “of 
knives pinning your silhouette to the 
air” and the Betjemanesque “Girl in the 
Rain” of Ewart Milne, or Christopher 


Hassall’s “Bookworm”? and Charles 
Causley’s “Ballad of Billy of Nosey 
Bent”’. 


Russian Romantics 

LERMONTOV (Bowes and Bowes. 
10s. 6d.) is Janko Lavrin’s study of 
Russia’s second greatest poet, who was 
killed in a duel at the age of 26. The 
differences between him and Pushkin are 
analysed, as are the influences of descent 
from a Learmouth of Scotland and 
English Romanticism in the poetry of 
Byron. In fact the Englishman and the 
Russian were spiritually akin and 
admiration of Byron determined “the 
main trend of Lermontov’s own poetic 
development”. Early death notwith- 
standing, he is part of the cultural equip- 
ment of educated Russians, representing 
as he does the restless, questing and 
rebellious element in the national 
consciousness. Mr. Lavrin performs a 
service in bringing the value of his work 
as a whole to wider notice, for to 
Englishmen he is known chiefly for his 
authorship of the novel A Hero of our 
Time. 

On the contrary, it was Boris Paster- 
nak the poet who was known here until 
publicity unduly hounded the award of 
the 1958 Nobel Prize for Literature to 
his novel Doctor Zhivago. On its own 
merits and as a phenomenal best-seller 
it should ensure a warm welcome for his 
other story THE Last SUMMER (Peter 
Owen. 12s. 6d.) translated for the first 
time into English by George Reavey, 
who also introduces “The Man and his 
Work”. It has ‘“‘autobiographical ele- 
ments” particularly in Serezha’s 1916 
dream of the last days of peace, with its 
allegory a moral comment on history 
and its prose disciplined by a poet into 
popular speech. Not surprisingly its 
author has translated Shakespeare, 
Verlaine and Goethe into Russian. 

GRACE BANYARD 
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